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Betye Saar, “The Liberation of Aunt Jemima”, 1972 


Colorado 50° 
Elsewhere 55° 
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Racism and 
Anti-Semitism : 
Two Sides to 
the Same Coin 


Part One 


Anti-Semitism in 
Political Movements 


Maori Women 


Interview with 
Merle Woo and 
Nellie Wong 


Women in Peru 


letters home to mama .. 


Keeping In Touch 


This is in answer to your 
postcard asking if I've been 
receiving the paper. Yes, I 
have, and I have found it 
most interesting. I learn a 
lot from your articles and 
I hope you can keep up the 
good work. I am grateful for 
my subscription. I will no- 
tify you if I am released, 
but I will probably be here 
for at least another year. 

I am hoping you'll have an 
article about the-Chicana 
women and also about how 
the Crusade for Justice is 
doing. Corky Gonzales sent 
a letter of support to me 
at the time of my sentencing 
which meant a lot to me. I 
have been down for almost a 
year now and rely on papers 
like yours to stay informed 
of what our people are do- 
ing to stay together and 
take up the challenges of 
the 80's. During the 60's 
the Crusade played a very 
strong and principled role 
in building opposition to 
the war, as well as develop- 
ing their own struggle. How- 


ooPs! 


Last month, we failed 
to credit Connexions, An 
International Women's 
Quarterly, 4228 Telegraph 
Ave., Oakland, CA 94609, 
properly. We reprinted 
"Women In Ireland At War: 
Fighting Back Against The 
Armed Patriarch” from 
them. Connexions prints 
translations of news- 
Papers and magazines from 
all over the world and is 
available for $10 a year. 


cover: 
collective: 


supporters: 


ever, since I've been out 
of touch for awhile, I am 
uninformed as to what direc- 
tions the work has gone in-- 
and the areas of work being 
taken up by Chicana women. 
I recently read This Bridge 
Called My Back--Writings by 
Radical Women of Color 
which I found most fascina- 
ting and challenging. It 
pushed me to really try to 
use this time to educate 
myself more thoroughly on 
the concerns of third world 
women. Since Bedford-—-where 
I am in prison--is 75% Black 
and Puerto Rican, I have 
many sisters here with whom 
I am sharing and learning. 
We do not let the cruelties 
and stupidities of this 
place break our spirits. We 
are well aware that our sis- 
ters on the streets are al- 
so struggling to survive, 
and to get that little extra 
mental and physical space 
to build the forces of op- 
position and renewal. Your 
paper is a valuable resource 
in helping in that process. 
Thanks again, and I look 
forward to the next issue. 


a luta continua, 

Cathy Wilkerson 

Blg 15 

247 Harris Road . 
Bedford Hills, NY 10507 


(collective note: the post 
card Cathy refers to is one 
that we sent to all our sub- 
scribers in prison asking 
them if they were receiving 
the paper regularly and in- 
viting them to contribute 
articles or graphics. BMR is 
sent free to all prisoners 
and mental patients. We will 
be publishing a theme issue 
on Incarceration and Women 
in Prisons sometime early 
next year.) 


"The Liberation of Aunt Jemima" by Betye Saar. 
Article about the artist on page 2. 


Bobbe Ross, Sue Goding, Liz Lewis, Lori Bradford 


Susanna Smith, Deb Luger, Judy Barlow, Kim Womantree 


contributors: Alberta Gallardo, Dona Calacone, 
Kay Young, Blair Northwood, Priscilla Canney, Clara Kaplan. 
Wendy Highby, Vickie Barriga, Kathy Riley, Eden Stone, 


Forgotten Sisters 


Dear BMR: 


I have had a need to express 
myself to other sisters invol- 
ved in the struggle to gain 
equal dignity. Why does it 
seem thay my sisters in the 
movement have forgotten the 
lost souls in prison? So many 
women are here because of sex- 
ism practiced by juries and 
judges all over this state, 
and the country as well. I 
could tell you countless stor- 
ies of women who are spending 
life or years and years of 
their youth warehoused because 
they had to seek relief for 
years of spouse abuse. 

I am cynical enough to think 
that the “media stars” of the 
movement don't find the issue 
of women in prisons, denied 
access to training and educa- 
tion available to male prison- 
ers, isn't chic enough to take 
any time out of their busy 
schedulse to think about us in 
a place like this. 

We are women who suffer un- 
der the repression of male 
prosecutors, male judges, and 
laws created by men. After the 
court system, we are then 
housed in a system that is 


dominated parole board. On re- 
turning to the community, you 
are more likely to be super- 
vised by a male parole officer. 
How can a woman ever get a 
break? 

If any one group of women 
had to be made aware of 
their value and self-worth as 
women and positive human be- 
ings, it is here, and it is 
now. I try to do what I can, 
but some positive support from 
outside feminist groups would 
have a positive effect on 
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out side the U.S. or for plain brown wrapper, and $18 to 


their sense of self. 

Thanks for listening...I 
think a woman's place is every 
where her abilities will take 
her, perhaps I can convince 
others that this is truth. 
Good luck and keep pushing. 

I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to share thoughts with 
other women across the country 
who would like to know more 4- 
bout the penitentary experience 
or those who just with to share 
thoughts. 


In the struggle, 

Pam L. Hodges 

The Hew Dawn 

Huron Valley Women's Facility 
P.O. Box 910 

Ypsilanti, MI 48197 


(collective note: The New Dawn 


is a newspaper put out by the wo- - 


men in the Huron Valley prison) 


about the 
cover artist 


Betye Saar, born in 1926, 
Grew up in Watts, CA. In the 
late 1960s Saar began to col- 
lect and use as art materi- 


Crow iioricn” = Old Black 
Joe butter beans. In her 
"Liberation of Aunt Jemima” 
the well-known symbol for a 
line of food products is tra- 
nsformed into a gun-carrying 
warrior for Black liberation. 
A collage of pancake-flour 
labels acts as a background 
for the imposing figure. Al- 
though the lower portion of 
the doll's body carries a 
sign of her former role, the 
viewer senses that the real 
t Jemima will soon be free 
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national 
West Coast Women's Music Festival 


Barbara Gagliardi 


As a white woman, and one 
actively involved in the 
anti-racist actions at this 
year's West Coast Women's 
Music Festival, I would like 


culture 


to express my feelings and 
impressions of that event. I 
feel we must continue to cri: 
ticize our own events and 
projects to insure that they 
may someday become what we 
claim them to be. As femin- 
ists, many of us state an 
anti-racist priority. Yet 
our movement continually 
falls short of achieving 
this end. I believe the ev- 
ents at the WCWMF mirror the 
realities ocurring in many 
communities throughout the 
U.S., a fundamental rip-off 
of Third World culture and 
Third World womens' energies 

From the outset, this was 
illustrated by the assumed 
"legitimacy" gained by cal- 
ling this event a “cultural” 
‘festival, despite the token 
commitment to the real stru- 
ggles of the Third World. It 
was illustrated by the rip- 
eff of Third World womens' 
energies in work exchange, 
requiring 15 hours of work, 
no partial work exchange, 
and no provision for one-day 
or weekend attendance. This 
excluded many working class 
women who could not afford 
to take off 2 days from 
their jobs. 

But the rip-off was most 
acutely evident in the sup- 
posed “solidarity day” with 
Latin America. Let me desc- 
ribe the setting. The stage 
on which the events of soli- 
darity day were scheduled 
was located right next: to 
the lake. It was situated ‘n 
the play area, beer sold to 
the left, craftspeople set 
up nearby. Women attempting 
to speak of the very reai 
struggles of people in Nicar- 
agua, Chile, El Salvador and 
Argentina were drowned out 
by splashing, frisbee-throw- 
ing and yelling of playing 
women throughout the play 
area in front of the stage. 
Those of us attempting to 
learn something of the strug- 
gles of women in Latin Ameri- 
ca had to struggle to catch 
the words above the clamor 
and distraction. 

In addition to the irony of 


-Tea Schook/BMR 
hearing about people dying in 
struggle while white women 
played, we were listening to 
white women speak of the 
struggles of our Latina sis- 
ters.(Two of the three speak- 
ers were white.) When con- 
fronted on the whys of the 
decision to have white women 
speak, the reply was to pro- 
tect the emotional security 
of white women, for they 
would be more likely to lis- 
ten to other white women. The 
old “let's take care of 
whites," when the reality was 
most of them weren't listen- 
ing anyway. All of this was 
scheduled on a side stage, 
while the main stage remained 
unused. 

As soon ‘as the Latina bands 
arrived, however, and began 
to play some music, all of a 
sudden, there was white int- 
erest everywhere. Latinas 
came and gave their all, 
their performances were won- 
derful, ‘and white women dan- 
ced and sang and enjoyed. 
Listen to the reality of 
struggle and death in Latin 
America? NO, but when it came 
to the music, white women 
were there, for after all, 
this was a "solidarity day." 

I sat there-so angry I 
could barely speak. White wo- 
men so willing to rip off the 
music, the fun, the rich cul- 
tural tradition of the Third 
World, to imitate in their 
movements their imagined por- 
trayal of African dancing, 
and so unable, or unwilling, 
to see their lack of commit- 
ment to Third World struggle, 
to deaths that were occuring 
while they danced. It was a 
sideshow for white womens’ 
amusement, for after all, 
they were "giving" Latin Ame- 


rica a solidarity day, were 
n't they? The well-worn 
pattern--Third World women 
give, white women benefit, 
and walk away “legitimizing" 
their experience, because 
it is supposedly “anti-rac- 
ist." 

A small group of Latinas 
and supporters wrote a short 
statement on the racism and 
classism occuring at the 
festival, announcing a meet- 
ing the following day for 
those concerned. When they 
attempted to gain access to 
the main stage that night, 
they were met with increased 
security and a refusal to 
have their statement read. 
One Latina was escorted from 
the land. Of their efforts, 
only a brief announcement of 
the following day's meeting 
was allowed. When asked the 
next day, reason given-— 
their statement was “inappr- 
opriate at that time." 

The next day many of us 
met. The group was very 
large--women of color, Jew- 
ish women and white women 
expressing our concerns. In 
that meeting many details of 
the racism and classism of 
the festival were shared-- 


america held hostage 


differential treatment of 
white women and women of 
color who had lost their 
tickets, avoidance and de- 
layal of contracts for the 
kitchen and child care 
staffs, differential treat- 
ment of the various perform- 
ers of color, and more. The 
group decided to split, to 
write two statements, one 
from the women of color, the 
other from Jewish and white 
women, to be read on stage 
that night. Meetings occured 
throughout the day, and the 
two statements were written. 
When we gathered together 
again, to share our state- 
ments, it emerged that both 
groups were voicing the same 
concerns. As Rosa Maria, a 
Puerto Rican woman said, 
truth was on our side, and 
we marched to the stage, 
with a sense of joy and con- 
nectedness. 

With some resistance, we 
were eventually able to gain 
access to the stage. Three 
women (Black, Latina and 
white) voiced our concerns 
to the audience. Their stat- 
ements were of pulling us 


MORE ON PAGE 22 


day 284 


After further disabling the already ineffective Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Administration (OSHA), Raygun set 
out to take workers another 40 years back by lifting the 
ban on industrial work in the home. The ban, which was im- 
posed in the early 1940's and established minimum wage and 
hour standards, has been credited with ending slave-wage, 
home-labor exploitation of women and children. OSHA is the 
federal group workers can call to complain about unsafe 
working conditions. Can't quite imagine workers wanting to 
invite OSHA into their homes anyway. . . The 22 million 


Americans currently receiving food stamps can expect another 
federal visitor on their doorsteps: 


gun-toting, foodstamp 


fraud investigators. The House {jf created the posse and is 
sending them out to arrest anyone suspected of trying to 
rip-off the food stamp program. 


Raygun has given the CIA the 


go-ahead to “infiltrate and 


influence domestic dissident 


organizations" and has done 
nothing to stop the FBI's 
counter-intelligence pro- 
gram directed against “dis- 
ident" organizations, 
COINTELPRO. COINTELPRO, 
according to Amnesty Inter- 


national, has fabricated evidence 

and used other means to put the leaders 

of Black, Native American, Hispanic and other "anti- 
establishment" groups behind bars. But don't despair, 
Nan-See's shiny china wasn't even scorched in the fire 
at the Lennox China Factory - only a few firemen were 


damaged. 
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An Ad For Racism In The Capitalist Tradition 


Lori Bradford 


Our government these days 
is again putting out the line 
that we live iin an integrated 
society--I think they believe 
that integrated toilets imply 
an integrated society. After 
a summer of seeing vacation- 
ers coming and going through 
Colorado, it's obvious that 
almost all who have the class 
privilege to "See America 
First" are whites. 

Racism and anti-Semitism 
are so common,so subtle in 
our society that active 
white supremacist groups who 
veil themselves in a blanket 
of patriotism get away with 
things like the full page ad 
(see Rocky Mountain News, 
Tuesday, Oct. 13, Denver, Co) 
sponsored by the John Birch 
Society--proclaiming the e- 
vils of terrorism. Terror- 
ist actions being defined 
at threats to the security 
of the U.S., never as a pro- 
tection against racist imper- 
ialist threats by the U.S. 
(and other nations as well) 
against struggling nations. 


Feminist 
Newsjournal 


Subscribe 

$6 Year 

$12 Outside USA 
$12 Plain Brown 
Wrapper 

$18 Institutions 
$50 Lifetime. Sub 


1724 Gaylord St. 
Denver, CO 80206 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


The ad promoted active sup- 
port of the Reagan regime, 
and his international allies 
like Margaret Thatcher. Be- 
moaning the takeover of Rho- 
desia by marxist terrorists 
who have renamed their coun- 
try "Zimbawa". fAnd, I quote 
"This is bad news for U.S. 
industry! It is expected 
that terrorists will contin- 
ue to try to grab other na-— 
tions of Africa." At a Bir- 
cher meeting which took place 
Oct. 19 at the Landmark Inn 
on S. Colorado Blvd; the 
guest speaker was Gordon 
Lloyd who served in Rhodesia 
as a professional photograph- 
er for the British South Af- 
rican Police. 

Somehow it seems that some 
kind of great outcry should 
have occured in protest to 
the Rocky Mountain News giv- 
ing space to white suprema- 
cist groups, and yet I know 
that that's only wishful 
thinking on my part. In fact 
Denver and Colorado have long 
been a stronghold of KKK'ers 
and Birchers, for instance, 
our airport, Stapleton, was 


feminist 
bookcenter 


2023 E. Colfax, Denver 
(303) 320-5972 


Books by, for and about women 
Information and Referral Switchboard 


Library 

Non-sexist children’s literature 
Lesbian Literature 

Records, Posters. Periodicals 
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Named after a former govern- 
or belonging for years to 
the KKK. 

As we fall back into the 
women's community for secur- 
ity and comfort (which is a 
false security) we must know 
that our Third World, Women 
of Color, and Jewish sisters 
have no choice for this kind 
of withdrawal, neither can we 
as white feminists allow our- 
seives this privilege any 


more. We cannot continue to 
desert our sisters and bro- 
thers at the "front iines". 


Z 
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Homophobia Thrives 


Sage Productions, Inc. 


Singer and songwriter 
Margie Adam will be per“orm- 
ing at South High School on 
November 7th. The concert was 
originally slated for the 
Houston Fine Arts Center at 
Colorado Women's College. 
Sage verbally contracted with 
cwc for use of Houston Fine 
Arts and waited for approxi- 
mately a month and a half to 
receive the written contract. 
We had already begun our pub- 
licity for the concert when 
one of our members received ~ 
a phone call from Dick Beard, 
the recently hired head of 
the CWC Conference department. 
He informed her that he had 
called our office and heard 
on our answering machine that 
one of our ticket outlets was 
the Gay and Lesbian Community 
Center. He had conferred with 
a fellow in the CWC Business 
Office, and the two of them 
determined that it is CWC 
policy to not rent CWC facil- 
ities for any events which 
promote the Gay and Lesbian 
movements. 

Sage members immediately 
requested a written copy of 
the college policy. After 


RADICAL INFORMATION PROJECT 


a Kincaid, 
aneechncot walk 


discussing the matter among 
ourselves, Sage members de- 
cided to talk with college 
president Sherry Manning in 
an attempt to resolve the 
issue in a principled fash- 
ion. In a telephone conversa- 
tion with Manning, clarifica- 
tion of the College policy 


and, specifically, the use 
of the word "promote" was 
sought. 


It was explained to Manning 
that a Sage concert is a 
community event with commun-— 
ity groups running informa- 
tion and literature tables in 
the lobby, from the Rocky 
Flats project to Men Against 
Sexism to Woman te Woman 
Bookstore. She was asked if 
"promotion" meant telling the 
record distributor not to 
sell records by lesbians, 
telling the Gay and Lesbian 
Community Center they could 
sell our tickets but not have 
a table in our lobby. 

Sage will not use CWC fac- 


ilities for any future con- 
certs, nor, in our capacity 
as community consultant for 
concert production, will we 
recommend CWC to other groups 
as a result of this experi- 


R.LP 


OFFERS YOU THE 
PEOPLE'S REAL 
HISTORY AND A 
‘10% DISCOUNT 
WITH THIS AD. 


737 E. 17TH ave. 
839-1288 
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national 
Coors:No Matter Which Way You Drink It You Lose 


Bobbe Ross 


The boycott against Coors 
beer has*been on and off for 
the last 15 years. The his- 
tory of the boycott is basic- 
ally a unionbusting fight. 

In 1978 Coors was able to 
oust Brewery Workers Local 
366. The local is still fight- 
ing against the forced lie 
detector rules of the company 


boycott 


i 


Each applicant had to take a 
lie detector test, and some 
of the questions asked pert~ 
ained to that persons sex 
uality. In Colorado there is 
no law against the use of lie 
detector test either for hir- 
ing purposes or randomly if 
the employer decides he needs 
to know whatever. In many 
states that test is illegal, 
which doesn't mean companies 
in those states don't try to 
intimidate their employees 
into taking them. People are 
subject to being fired or not 
hired if they refuse to take 
the tests. 

Coors headquarters is in 
Golden, Colorado, just out- 
side Denver. The area has a 
large population of Chicanos/ 
Chicanas but traditionally 
Coors hired very few. Coors 
demands the right to require 


bmr: 


its workers to have a physic~ 
al exam at any time, in an 
attempt to discharge them be- 
fore retirement age. They 
also reserve the right to 
fire any worker who makes re- 
marks against the company, 
its product or anything that 
would discourage people from 
drinking their beer. 

Since 1978 Coor has advert- 
ised extensively that they 
don't question anyone about 
their sexuality on the lie 
detector test and they have 
hired some more Chicanos. But 
the boycott continues, in San 
Francisco most gay bars don't 
serve Coors. Recently 4 San 
Franoisco TV station, KQED 
planned a "Coors Day" fund- 
raising auction. Gay activ- 
ists picketed the Cow Palace, 
where the station was going 
to hold the auction, jammed 
the switchboard and the 
auction was cancelled. KQED 
blamed the cancellation on 
unspecific “threats of vio- 
lence" and station KGO, who 
had tried tofire a Black wo- 
man commentator for wearing 
corn rows, inserted film 
from 2 years back when the 
lesbian and gay community 
objected to the verdict in 
the murder trial concerning 
Dan White's killer. 

The Coors family have a 
history of unionbusting, har- 
assment of workers and they 


have always been ultra-con- 
servative. Mother Jones has 
called Joseph Coors, pres— 
ident of the brewery, the 
"godfather" of the New Right, 
supporting the John Birch 
Society, the Committee For 
The Survival Of A Free Cong- 
ress and The Heritage Found- 
ation. The Committee took 
credit- for the defeat of 
"radicals" like Sen. Geo. 
McGovern and a post-election 
Heritage Foundation study 
advocated the reinstitution 
of a full-scale witchhunt 
against political radicals. 
NOW is boycotting Coors for 
financially supporting organ- 
izations against the ERA like 
the Moral Majority and Phyl- 
lis Schafly's Eagle Forum. 
Coors is an advisor to Reag- 
an. Coors-financed Mountain 
States Legal Defense Fund 
had recruited James Watt into 


Reagan's cabinet. 
The National Moral Majority 


accepted a $5,000 contribut-— 
ion from the Coors family. A 
1979 financial report from 
the Federal Election Commiss- 
ion indicated that Coors con- 
tribution represented about 
25% of the money received by 
the political action commit- 
tee from various donations 
throught the country. 
Publicly Coors is trying to 
get in good with gays. It 
gave the Metropolitan Com- 


where we’re at 
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munity Church of the Los 
Angeles-Hollywood area a 
large delivery truck, which 
Nig 
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r 


-credit lost by us 


they accepted with a flowery 
speech . Coors has also plac- 


ed a series of paid ads in 
gay publications across the 
country trying to improve 
their image, and drum up 
more business. 

When confronted with the 
fact that Coors has contrib- 
uted to anti-gay groups, a 
representative of the comp- 
any denied it. Regarding the 
Coors donation to the Moral 
Majority (given in the 
wife's name) a Coors 
official claimed that that 
was a personal contribution 
on behalf of the Coors fam- 
ily and not a corporate 
contribution. 

KBNO, Denver's Latino radio 
station carries ads in Span- 
ish from Coors, even though 
Coors still have not hired a 
great many Chicano/Chicanas. 
The boycott still exists- 
keep it going. 

DON'T DRINK SCAB BEER! 
COORS, LIGHT & HERMAN JOSEPH'S 


Sometimes when we sit down to decide what we should write 
an this space, I think that we are tempted to just say... 
“in Denver“and be done with it. However so much goes on here 
and we feel a need to let people who read BMR in on some 
of our process. Collectively speaking we are worn-out but 
not giving up. We had another community meeting with very 
little community response where we said we could only 
make it until March if we didn't get more help with get- 
ting the paper out. An ultimatum...well even though the 
meeting was small we do have some women who haven't worked 
with the paper before who have really jumped right in and 
helped us with this production, and women who have been 
working with us for a while who extended their committment, 
saved from the jaws of the lion again. We are trying to be 
better organized...production last month was like some kinc 
of capitalist torture, leaving us just exhausted. The criti 
que of this issue will be held at the BMR office-1724 Gay- 
lord-November 9th at 7:00 pm. Last month we had a good 
sized meeting for the critique which was just overwhelming, 
feel free to do it again. Especially since this is only 
Part 1 of 2 parts of a theme on racism and anti-Semitism 
please come and let us know what you thought of this half, 
and what you think is a must to be included in the second 
half. If any of you are out there reading political books 
(unless we all collapse in front of the TV) how about send- 
ing in some reviews, or articles, or graphics or money. 
Our finances are just the pits this month and with postage 


anda UPS going up the future looks dim. We are back in the 
saddle again. 

Any way business goes on. We have two more newspaper box- 
es out on the streets: at Safeway 27th and Federal and 
Safeway at sixth and Ogden. We have been trying to get 
this Addressograph (a machine for organizing and address- 
ing our sub list) working so that maintaing our subs and 
the mailing will be less time consuming. We are in need of 
women to come in and spend a little time getting the Ad- 
dressograph working--stamping out names and addresses on 
these little metal plates ;that will print the name on the 
newspaper or envelope directly. Please call in and leave 
a message on the phone machine or call on Mon. evenings 
during our meetings if you would like to get in on this 
change. We are also having the office open three nights 
a week--Monday, Wendesday, and Thursday for typing, etc. 
the two weeks before production (generally the last two 
full weeks of the month), from about 6:30pm on. Please 


call in to connect with this scheduling also, our number is 


322-2010, give us a call. In spite of all the work and 
struggle involved in this project, it is really a good 


place to have access to lots of information and to continue 


to develop our politics to make connections with other 
movements. We do get good things in a personal sense from 
our work on BMR, hopefully we always put out the best pol- 
itics we can in the pages of the paper. 


In Process BMR 


hot briefs 


Free Rapists 


The Mass. State executive 
council has begun an investi- 
gation of a judge who gave 
suspended sentences to five 
men who admitted to gang-ra- 
ping a woman. Judge Herbert 
Abrams had earlier attempted 
to redeem himself by switching 
the suspended sentences to 
a prison term after a storm 
of protests from women's 
groups. Defense attorneys 
for the five men say their 
clients ought to go free be- 
cause the judge, they allege, 
ordered the second sentences 
illegally. 


Buck youl 


A California man has sued 
the Los Angeles County Fair, 
charging he was’deprived of 
sexual relations with his 
girlfriend after she was par- 
alyzed” by a broken neck when 
she was thrown from a mecha- 
nical bucking bull. 
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Radicalism In NOW 


Charging that the San Fran- 
sisco chapter of the Nation- 
al Organization for Women was 
being co-opted by the Social- 
ist Workers Party, the presi- 
dent and four other officers 
of San Francisco NOW. There 
are eight known members of the 
SWP among the almost 800 
members of the NOW chapter. 


The conflict has been brew- 
ing for three years--center- 
ing over differences around 
the issues of civil disobe- 
dience (SWP opposed it), 
ties with labor groups (SWP 
favors stronger ties), and 
involvement in electoral po- 
litics in addition to mass 
actions. 


Take A Leap 


A prowler who awakened a 
woman (also in Wash.) made 
a flying exit. He fell from 
a second story balcony, a 
deputy said. The womaa said 
she heard a noise and went 
to investigate. She spotted 
a tall man, apparently in 
his 20's inside her apart- 
ment. When she yelled, he 
fled and leaped. 


Defective Drug 


A Vancouver scientist has 
found that diazepam (more 
commonly known as Valium), 
given in high doses to mice 
and rats at the time in their 
pregnancies when fetal lips 
and palates are forming, 
causes cleft lip and palate 
deformities in their babies. 

Cleft birth defects are 
one of the most common de- 
formities known to us, oc- 
curring in 1 of every 800 
babies born. 


Wb: 
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Thai Get Abortions 


A proposed bill to legalize 
abortion is expected to become 
law in Thailand. 

The legislation, which has 
passed the lower House of 
Parliament, and is being de- 
bated in the Senate, would 
grant abortions on demand to 
women. 

If enacted, Thailand will 
be a pioneer in most of South- 
east Asia, where abortion is 
widely illegal. There are some 
exceptions in cases of rape 
or where the woman is endan- 
gered by pregnancy. But abort- 
ion advocates claim that at 
least 10,000 women die annual- 
ly out of a million who seek 
illegal abortions at the hands 
of untrained doctors. 
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Graphic Tactic 


Rochester Women Against Vio- 
lence Against Women (RWAVAW) 
has claimed responsibility 
for 1000 copies of a self- 
defense poster depicting a 
clothed woman and a naked 
man which were posted around 
Rochester in late August. 

The "public service announce-— 
ment" gives advice like: 
trust your instincts, react 
quickly, loudly and force- 
fully, and imagine your punch 
going straight through the 
attacker. 

The graphic points out wo- 
men's body weapons (i.e. head 
hands, knees, etc.) and men's 
vulnerable spots with suggest- 
ions of a variety of physical 
tactics (kick, knee, punch, 
grab, yank, and bite). 

Police are described as 
furious. Their first react- 
ion was to curtail the "ob- 


scenity" of the poster by 
scraping off the penis 
from the posters, then 
the whole posters were 
ed down. 


area 
later 
scrap- 


-Broadsheet 


Fight Back! 


A Washington mother scared 
off a would-be rapist who 
menaced her with what she 
believed was a knife held 
at her throat. 


The woman told police she 
was sleeping in a back room 
with her two young sons and 
awakened to see a man bend- 
ing over her who told her 
if she did as he ordered, 
he would not hurt her. 


Instead of doing as he 
said, she screamed and began 
to bang on a wall that led 
to the other half of her du- 
plex. In response the attack- 
er tried to choke her, then 
fled so fast that he ran 
through a closed screen door. 


evening, Sept. 25. The 300-  _ 


Police Priority 


Peter Sutcliffe the man 
accused of being the York-. 
shire Ripper has been found 
guilty of the murder of 13 
women in the period from 1975 — 
to 1981, in northern England. 

Feminists in the Yorkshire 
town of Leeds pointed out 
that in the early stages, 
the police had been almost 
reluctant to pursue the in- 
vestigation into the murders 
of several prostitutes. By 
the time he was finally ar- 
rested, Sutcliffe had been 
interviewed nine times by the 
police. His car had been seen 
about sixty times in the 
area where the killings oc- 
curred. Yet, he was not ar- 
rested until he started in- 
terfering with men's pro- 
perty by killing "respect- 
able" women. 


Wives Arrested 


Striking air traffic con- 
trollers and their supporters 
blocked auto traffic into 
the San Francisco airport for 
nearly two hours on Friday 


strong demonstration drew 
supporters from four Bay Area 
labor councils and more than 
65 unions and labor organi- 
zations. At least three pick- 
ets were injured when they 
were hit by a speeding car 
that tried to ram through 

the union line. Another act- 
ion to support the strike 
was held in Minnesota, where 
23 wives of air controllers 
were arrested for picketing. 
They were charyed with vio- 
lating a city ordinance for- 
bidding picketing by anyone 
other than a striker. This 
violation of Constitutional 
rights is being challenged 
by the women. 


Brothers Won't Clerk 


Five senior officials of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Transport and General 
Workers, fired because they 
refused to do the work of 
locked-out clerical staff, 
are meeting to consider tak- 
ing legal action to get their 
jobs back. 

Four department heads and 
the union's executive assist- 
ant were fired after they re- 
fused to open and distribute 
mail--tasks normally done by 
the union's clerical staff, 
locked out by upion officials 
in a contract dispute. 


hot briets 


Sit-In For Mobility 


A seven-hour sit-in on a 
Manhattan public bus brought 
to light discrimination a- 
gainst the large disabled 
community by the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority (MTA) 
and, winning a victory for 
the disabled. 

Lift-equipped buses, sport- 
ing the wheelchair access 
symbol, have been on the 
streets for a number of weeks 
and the MTA set Sept.30 as 
the date these buses would 
be fully operational on cer- 
tain routes tor use py mobil- 
ity impaired people. However, 
at the very last minute, the 
MTA “changed its mind.” 


When the MTA missed the 
deadline, it tried to lay the 
blame on the Transport Work- 
ers Union, which was justi- 
fiably asking for adequate 
training time on the lifts 
before putting them safely 
into use. On Sept. 30, people 
were told that the drivers 
were not yet trained and did 
not have the right keys. The 
next day, after all. the media 
coverage on the sit-ins, 
trained drivers with keys mi- 
raculously appeared. The pro- 
testers say the subways may 
“be their next target. 


Africanization 


Zimbabwe, Africa's newest 
independent state, is quiet- 
ly making progress in "Afri- 
canizing" its civil service, 
as well as in changing the 
attitudes of its white civil 
servants. 

During white minority rule. 
all senior posts in the civil 
service were occupied by 
whites. The civil service is 
now 58% African. 


Identity Cards 


From now on, the Agricult- 
ural Dept. will require the 
person who picks up food 
stamps to carry a photo I.D. 

The Dept. is also refusing 
to replace stolen food stamp 
coupons. In addition, if cou- 
pons are lost in the’mail, 
the department will issue 
only two replacements in 6 
months. 

This policy insults the 
poor by branding them as 
potential criminals. Does 
Reagan really think that the 
poor are eating too well? 


Self Defense 


A Chicago teenager who shot 
herself in the abdomen to 
terminate a six-month preg- 
nancy has been indicted under 
a state abortion law and 
could face 14 years in prison 
if convicted. The case may be 
the first in which the state 
law has been used to indict 
anyone on abortion charges. 
The woman resorted to this 
action because it was too 
late in her pregnancy to get 
a legal abortion. 


Lord Forgive Us ! 


Spain has passed legislation 
finally granting the right to 
divorce, although in a restrict- 
ed context. Uncontested suits 
will be granted within two 
years of filing--contested 
divorces may-take up to five. 


Sheltered Sweatshop 


A conference of former 
psychiatric inmates (spon- 
sored by On Our Own, a self- 
help group ) has passed a 
motion calling for the pay- 
ment of minimum wage to em- 
ployees of sheltered work- 
shops. 

The workshops, intended to 
provide a therapeutic work 
environment for ex-inmates, 
pay employees as little as 
30¢ an hour for packaging 
goods and other menial tasks. 

The case of a woman who 
is suing the Salvation Amny 
for backpay up to the mini- 
mum wage for the 18 months 
she worked in their shelt- 
ered workshop has not yet 
been resolved by the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board, al- 
though a decision is expect- 
ed later this fall. 


Porn Action 


The Women's Liberation Act- 
ion Brigade destroyed two do- 
zen porn dispensers around 
San Fransisco. They Jammed 
the coin slots with permanent 
glue and wrote slogans: 

WE'VE HAD ENOUGH OF DEGRADA _ 
TION! 

WE WANT WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

DEFEAT THE SYSTEM THAT LIVES 
ON EXPLOITATION 

OF WOMEN AND THIRD WORLD 
NATIONS 


FIGHT U.S. IMPERIALISM! 


Pals Forever 


The FBI has had 'palsy- 
walsy' relations with racist 
organizations for years. 

The latest link revealed 
is that with Ku Klux Klan 
Imperial Wizard Bill Wilkin- 
son, who served as an FBI 
agent for seven years. 


As an agent Wilkinson kept 
the FBI informed of KKK act- 
ivities and apparently car- 
ried out FBI's biddings in 
the KKK. To the best of any- 
one's knowledge, despite re- 
peated lawless acts by the 
KKK, the FBI never moved 
to use its information to 
break up or destroy the ter- 
torist orqanization. 


The FBI is part of the ra- 
cist and overall anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-labor setup. 
It is notable that the more 
reactionary the Administra- 
tion, the more advantages 
are granted the FBI. The 
Reagan Administration is 
expanding the FBI's opera- 
tions by pushing bills to 
legalize black bag, spying 
and similar illegal opera- 
tions. 


“Impartiality”? 


A 1l-year old Michigan 
girl who was raped by her 
mother's boyfriend; is be- 
ing forced to carry the preg- 
nancy to term. The judge who 
made the decision not to al- 
low an abortion for the girl 
came out publically support- 
ing a Mother's Day anti-ab- 
ortion ad. So much for im- 
partiality—-the case went on 
the girl was past the 24-week 
legal abortion limit by the 
time the decision was reached. 
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Teacher Ties 


A judge has ordered the 
Philadelphia teachers to re- 
turn to work by Oct. 12. 

The union answered with a 
picket line of more than 
3,000 the day after the 
court order. The picket line 
which was formed by some two 
dozen unions which support 
the teachers' strike, shut 
down one high school. The 
teachers walked out in Sept. 
when the school board viol- 
ated their contract and laid 
off 3,500 school workers 

and stopped a scheduled 10% 
pay increase. Key to a vic- 
tory for the union which is 
70% white, is to actively 
build strong ties with the 
community, which is over- 
whelmingly Black. 


Credits 


Resources for this month's 
Hot Briefs include:Kinesis, 
The Progressive, Phoenix Ri- 
sing, Newsfront Internation- 
al, Clarion, Off Our Backs, 
Hersay, Worker's World, Ma- 
trix, Daily World, Rocky 
Mountain News, Lesbian-Fem- 
inist Circle. 
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racism and anti-semitism 


A Jewish Woman Defines Her 


Linnie Jennings 


One Saturday afternoon 
Jana took a hard look at her 
self, turned her back to the 
political left and briskly 


struggle 


walked away. She was both 
sad, disheartened and deter- 
mined. It was a difficult 
choice. For many years her 
allegiance was definite: she 
objected to capitalism, imp- 
erialism, war and class str- 
ucture. Jana was extremely 
involved in political issues 
per se. The women's movement 
attracted her and she was in 
a continuous state of acti- 
vism. The left wing gave 
her a position to work from, 
people to share common ideals 
stategies, successes and 
failures. However, during 
this period Jana did not feel 
as though she were a complete 
person. Something was mis- 
sing from her on many prof= 
ound levels (political, so- 
cial and spiritual). Her 
friends could not be empathe- 
tic to her needs, and the 
conclusion that the left was 
not as all-encompassing as 
she'd let herself believe 

was eminent. 

At thirteen Jana became 
an activist when she chose 
not to sing Christmas carols 
at a public school. Teachers 
ignored the insolence not 
wishing to call attention to 
an obvious incident of insu- 
rrection and friends simply 
did not understand. Jana was 
Jewish and this identity was 
deeply engrained in her. As 
she became more conscious of 
political quests and more ma- 


ture within the women's mov- 
ment, capitalism and imperi- 
alism grew distasteful. On 
the other hand Israel seemed 
to appear as an imperialist 
child of the American dream: 
Israeli inflation was 100%, 
war was a way of life and ca- 
pitalism dogmatic. Her dis- 
dain for capitalism and her 
‘allegiance to the left was 
victorious. Any zionist fee- 
lings were ignored. 

As years went by and the 
women's movement, along with 
the left, began to develop 
clear-cut factions within its 
ranks, Jana was hard pressed 
to find a niche for herself. 
Anarchists, socialists, com- 


munists; blacks, whites, br- 
owns; were creating their 
special platforms. Rallying 
cries were more diverse and 
the eighties were bringing a 
decade of dichotomiesi. Jana 
and other Jewish women found 
themselves agreeing with all 
factions, running back and 
forth to each group as though 
they were roving activists 
bucking for “liberal of the 
year". award.For the left wing 
zionism was still associated 
with racism and anti-semitism 
was merely an unfortunate, but 
distant possibility. 

Jana and other women began 
to be exceedingly conscious 
or anti-zionism among their 
peers. It became reality 
that Israel was not being 
criticized economically, so- 
cially or politically—it was 
being written off as racist 
with the P.L.O. being given 
martyrdom. This became frig- 
htening to Jana. She felt a- 
shamed for not being active 
in articulating her own ide- 
ntity and ignoring zio 
feelings instead of making _ 
them blend with left wing 
activity. In a sense she un- 
wittingly had been allowing 
the assimilation, death and 
lack of development for her 
own people to occur within 
her lifestyle and among fri- 
ends. 

She and other women were 
afraid of being branded par- 
anoid in recognizing and co- 
mmenting on anti-semitic re- 
marks. Everyone, even the 
left wing, recognized the 
dangers of anti-semitism on 
the political level, especi- 
ally with a Jewish holocaust 
during this century so pow- 
erfully engraved in human 
memory. Yet, other less bla- 
tant forms of anti-semitism 
were ignored. For example, 
institutional anti-semitism 
is a negative and hurtful 
experience for many Jews. 
The Christians with their 
Christ-killer syndrome, pro- 
selytizing and general need 
to assimilate Jews (and oth- 
ers) into Christianity is 
seen as a ridiculous example 
of anti-semitism by the left. 
It is argued Christianity is 
only trying to increase its 
ranks, to survive. However, 
negativism directed toward a 
particular group to enhance 
the "teaching group" can be 
judged as having a holier- 
than-thou attitude, which is 
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an aspect of racist/anti-se- 
mitic logic. It must be tre- 
ated as such, denounced and 
not ignored, elsewise it fl- 
ourishes. The left is guilty 
of day-to-day anti-semitism 
by wanting Jewish followers 
of the left wing to become 

so conscious of paranoia 

they ignore negativism toward 
their culture. Ignoring re- 
marks and situations that 
hurt one's identity, or dis- 
respecting one's conscious- 
ness as a group is dangerous. 


Tokenism is another form of 
anti-semitism. Liberals un- 
wittingly are guilty of this 
to a far greater extent than 
leftists. The cliche, "some 
of my best friends are Jew- 
ish" is the first warning of 
this type of anti-semitism. 
When brought to the attenti- 
on-of leftists it is often 
dismissed as being innocent. 
Here is the danger this type 
of anti-semitism holds: li- 
berals are “nice" people, 
but when a political, social 
Or economic point is contro- 
versial the liberal straddl- 
es the proverbial fence. If 
your group happens to be in 
the limelight, or popular 
for the moment a liberal 
will back you up. However, 
if your group is obscure, 
controversial or unpopular 
a liberal will not stand be- 
hind you (in fact a liberal 
may not have even heard of 
you). This lack of involye- 


ment, or activism when it 
is convenient holds seeds 
of anti-semitism and racism 
Jana began to point out 
anti-semitic comments as 
they occured in her daily 
life and became understan- 
ding toward culprits in the 
sense that they did not re- 


Needs - 


alize what was anti-semitic 

to a Jew or society. Jana 
discovered the real probl- 

em with anti-semitism was 

not the actual experience 

caused by people being anti- 
semitic, but with Jews 

being afraid to recognize 

it as such or ignore it. ‘ 
Paranoia can be a route to a 
higher consciousness if one : 
is articulate enough to 

teach others about this fo- 

mm of racism without being 
condescending or didactic. = 


-Tea Schook/BMR 
A good approach Jana found 
was-saying “that is a re- | 
mark I find distasteful and 
degrading as a Jew. Do you 
realize the implications of 
what you just said? Please 
deal with your anti-semiti- 
sm." In other words a Jew 
cannot eradicate anti-semi— 
tism, they. can only identi- 
fy it, avoid martyrdom and 
bring it to the surface al- 
lowing the gentile to rec- 
ognize her/his anti-semitism 
and constructively realign 
her/his prejudice. 

It is legitimate to cri- 
ticize the Israeli govern- 
ment for 100% inflation, 
constant state of war, pov- 
erty and class systems. How 
ever, it is anti-semitic to 
Scream Zionism and insist 
upon the political and ulti- 
mate social assimilation of 
the Jewish state for the 
sake of a peaceful solution 
to the Palestinean problem. 
A sovereign state for the 
Jewish people is a necessity 
for Jewish survival. Jewish 
culture should be kept alive. 
Tradition, ethical codes, 


religion and lifestyle may 
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Respect, Survival, Identity And Freedom 


progress and change of its 
own accord, but a culture 
must not be allowed to as- 
similate totally within a 
society bent on its demise 
for convenience whether that 
society is conscious of this 
negativism or not. For the 
Jew Zionism is symbolic of 
survival, identity and free- 
dom. Zionist actions and 
perspectives are not racist. 
Is it racist to strive for 
the sovereignty and survival 
of one's people? However, 
viewpoints (particulary from 
the left) equate Zionism witk 


their own standard of poli- 
tical opposition: capitalism, 
imperialism and so on. Zion- 
ism is the establishment of 
and maintenance of a Jewish 
homeland, not the purposeful 
preservation of capitalism 
and the systematic demise of 
another culture. Although 
the product of Zionism, Is- 
rael, is capitalistic, the 
entire movement should not 
be criticized. Those Jews 
and gentiles who disapprove 
of Israeli government must 
criticize accordingly. Ig- 
noring Zionism, Jewish iden- 


tity and anti-semitism is not 
the way to accentuate one’s 
identity of culture; offering 
criticism exactly where it is 
needed is. Labeling and ster- 
eotyping can be convenient, 
but hold danger and when 
used against a particular 
group is very close to rac- 
ism. The left wing is guilty 
of labeling and stereotyping 
when they refuse to analyze 
the Israeli/Zionist situati- 
on. Furthermore, Jews are 
being less than insightful 
when they allow this to hap- 
pen. 


In conclusion, let us hope 
the left will not be divided 
into further political/soci- 
al groups, since strength 
lies in unity when political 
power has not been as pro- 
found as one would hope. Let 
the left deal with its own 
prejudice effectively with 
Jewish factions within the 
movement, taking initiative 
in calling attention to anti- 
semitic/anti-zionist impro- 
prieties. With these as our 
goals the left will not be 
losing anymore activists such 
as Jana. 


Black Women: Bringing It All Back Home 


Margaret Prescod-Roberts & 
Norma Steele 


Falling Wall Press 
9 Lawford St. Old Market 
Bristol BS2 ODH England 


This marvelous little (48 


of slavery and continued to 
do after the abolition of 
slavery.” 

Black women were and are 
involved in reproducing every 
one, not only her ownchild- 
ren and family but looking 
after and ear wee ace 


two Black wom-- , herself-_ makin ” 
er ee the Wests oe wee one fit. pn atari 


Indies, also includes a short 


book review 


article by Wilmette Brown, 
from Black Women for Wages 
for Housework (US), an intro- 
duction by Solveig Francis, 
Housewives in Dialogue (Eng- 
land) and resolutions passed 
at the International Women's 
Year-National Women's Conf- 
erence in Houston,Texas in 
1977. The book was published 
in 1980, and it really flows. 
The women in the book des- 
cribe their immigration from 
their countries to England 
and the US. The connections 
that are made in this book 
are good and many-that work-_ 
ing hard, if you are Black or 
poor white, no matter what 
country you come from or go 
to, doesn't get you far, the 
rich profit not you-women do 
doubletime, in this case, 
cleaning other women's homes, 
cleaning their own-the Black 
woman being viewed as MAMMY. 
"and we can see that inter- 
nationally: the Black mammy 
figure has become a person- 
ification of all the house- 
work, the labour, that Black 
women had to do in those days 


the next day.” The Black 
woman, having been raped and 
exploited in slave days, 
raising the masters children 
and running the house for 
the mistress but alse using 
the mammy role to have ac- 
cess to some food, clothing 
and books so that people 
could learn to read, and 
organizing in a struggle to 
fight against the system of 
slavery. 

Prescod-Roberts talks about 
her villiage in Barbados, she 
and her family were brought 
tu the US by her grandmoth- 
er's wages before the 60's. 
She says thet women care- 
fully chose the father of 
their child, if they chose to 
have an owner or overseer as 
the father that meant they 
had wages for themselves and 
security for the child, money 
for shoes, books, new clothes 


Many women picked fathers for 
their children according to 
color-color was a factor in 
wages, sometimes a lighter 
skinned child would have a 
better chance to get wages. 
These women were not fools. 
When you're functioning in a 
situation of scarcity and 
you have to worry every day 
about how your children are 
going to eat, and how you 


are going to\eat, you think 
about these things. And you 
organize your life in such a 
way as to make sure you get 
the money you must have, to 
make sure you get what you 
and your children need to 
survive. 


_ When a woman immigrated 
she usually couldn't take 
her family with her-so the 
grandmother, aunt, mother or 
sister would take her child- 
ren until they could be sent 
for. Women working in Europe 
or the US would send money 
home, although her wages 
were small, and what she 
would send insured her fam- 
ily of food, clothes and 
continuing education. The 
women knew if they immigrat- 
ed that their families were 
safe, they would bring the 
children over, if a man im- 
migrated he might find a new 
woman and begin a new family. 
Your best bet was to get a 
woman to go because you know 
that a woman was tied to 

her housework, the housework 
of reproducing her kids back 
home or her mother or her 
grandmother or somebody in 
the family. Tied to that 
housework and feeling ident- 
ified with it and feeling re- 
sponsible to the point that 
she got up off of that $30 
and sent it back, 

The racism that the women 
and their children experien- 
ced, the lack of an extended 
family, as well as the house- 
work outside and the house- 
work inside, of watching your 
children grow up with dif- 
ferent attitudes-torn between 


-K. Hefner/LNS 


cultures, of trying to learn 
new ways and hold on to the 
old ways is something that 
many immigrants have had to 
deal with, but it must be 
extremely painful, exhaust- 
ing and confusing. 

The book closes with the 
resolution concerning women, 
welfare and poverty that 
women worked hard to get 
acknowledged and passed in 
Houston, 1977. We know that 
the struggles go on and that 
since the resolution was 
passed our government has 
taken a definite stand 
against the concerns of the 
poor, of women and children. 
The work of so many women 
who defined what was and is 
necessary for living has been 
again crushed by a government 
who didn't give a damn. 
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Maori Woman On Racism And Classism: Issues 


(reprinted from The Black Forum sec- 
tion of Bitches, Witches and Dykes, an 
excellent new monthly feminist newspa- 
per from New Zealand. A sub can be got- 
ten for S$4NZ at P.O. Box 68-570, Newton, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 
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Ripeka Evans 


In her article about feminist racism 
and feminist classism in the Women's 
Movement in the United States, (Off Our 
Backs, Nov., 1979), Hope Landrine de- 
fines culture as "that which a particu- 
lar race seeing as good and true accepts 
as good and true and takes to be part of 
their particular lifestyle." She makes 
a distinction between what a particular 
race sees as good and true--and will 
facilitate that particular races' cont- 
inued survival--and what an alien race 
imposes as a characteristic of a sub- 
servient race. Essentially she outlines 
the process of racist stereotyping. 

In her theory of “victim blame ideolo- 
gy", she elaborates on white-racist- 
feminists' acceptance of the ideology. 
This acceptance of racist stereotyping 
is prevalent amongst white feminists 
today. 

The examples of experiences she cites 
run parallel to those I and other black 
women have experienced here. Basically 
they can be categorized as either extre- 
me patronization, both verbally and 
sexually, or ignorance. I want to’ quote 
some examples from Maori and Pacific 
Island Women. 

Many black women I know have from time 


va 


Y 
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to time been involved in some feminist 
event and in the context of that event 
have experienced frequent passes from 
white lesbians not unlike heterosexist 
passes. As a black lesbian said to me 
once, "Black women have a high sexual 


And When You Leave, 
Take Your Pictures With You 


Jo Carrillo 


Our white sisters 
radical friends 
love to own pictures of us 

sitting at a factory machine 

wielding a machete 

in our bright bandanas ‘ 
holding brown yellow black red children 
reading books from literacy campaigns 
holding machine guns bayonets bombs knives 
Our white sisters 
radical friends 
should think 
again. 


Our white sisters radical friends 
should think again. 

No one smiles 

at the beginning of a day spent 
digging for souvenir chunks of uranium 
of cleaning up after 

our white sisters 

radical friends 


. And when our white sisters 
radical friends see us 

in the flesh 

not as pictures they own, 
they are not quite as sure 

if 

they like us as much. 

We're not as happy as we look 


Our white sisters 

radical friends 

love to own pictures of us 
walking to the fields in hot sun 
with straw hat on head if brown 


bandana if black one 
in bright embroidered shirts Eel 
wall. 


holding brown yellow black red children 
reading books from literacy campaigns 
smiling. 


(reprinted from This Bridge Called 
My Back, Persephone Press, P.O. Box 
7222, Watertown, MA 02172) 
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status in the white racist lesbian 
community." 

I have heard white lesbians claim how 
they know how it feels to be “that” op- 
pressed--that is, as oppressed as black 
women. What bullshit and patronization. 
Blackness is not a matter of sexual pri-— 
vilege as lesbianism has become. 

The difference between black separa- 
tism and lesbian separatism is biologi- 
cal and social in origin. There are many 
facets of lesbian oppression like the 
oppression of blacks but I'm not going 
to play "I'm more oppressed than you" 
games, I'm telling you! 

Being black and proud challenges the 
white status quo and acclaims that 
which we as blacks have been consistent- 
ly denied by oppressors who have chained 
us in a social formation of their creat- 
ion. That oppression has been specifi- 
cally institutionalized and although it 
is a primarily capitalist patriarchy, 
you, as white women, because of your 
bondage to white men share and inherit 
a racist system. 

There's no element of choice in being 
black. You can, by changing your social 
conditioning choose NOT TO BE BLACK, by 
acceptance and compliance with the white 
status quo. White lesbian separatism has 
excluded any black woman not willing to 
do so. Those that have stayed and toed 
the line have been rewarded with stud 
status. "By having an intimate or sexual 
relationship with a black woman you do 
not become partners in our oppression." 

‘White heterosexual feminists have ac- 
corded black men the same "stud" status, 
and are party to the propping up of 
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Similar To US. 


racist and sexist myths of black sexual- 
ity. Having failed to exorcise the image 
of the black man as rapist and/or super- 
stud, white women have invested black 
women with the same bestiality, so that 
we are still the eternally promiscuous 
whore. 

The verbal patronisations of black 
women have varied from the "it's so nice 
to have one of you here" statements, and 
not discussing racism seriously, to the 
"black women must discuss THEIR (WHITE 
racism) issues on their own" statements 
of dismissal and ignorance. 

The failure by white feminists (lesbi- 
an and heterosexual alike) to confront 
racist attitudes signifies an inability 
to concretize the connections between 
racism and classism. 

This results in falling for the old 
divide and rule trap of "feminism divides 
black women from black men" that's 
black men saying "we were a united peo- 
ple before you whites (excluding white 
men when they choose to) came along. 
United yes, but under a BLACK PATRIARCHY. 

The glorification of black women, in 
particular the traditional role of Maori 
women, is popularised by those seeking 
an anchor for oppression and those who 
wish to suppress a revolution led by 
black women. "Kia whawhai tonu matou 
Ake! Ake!! Akel! Ake!! Akel!" 

Let me state categorically that Maori 
women were not, have not and never have 
been accorded equal status. 


|’ eee One of the outcomes of a racist and 


Glassigt movement has been the "ideolo- 


gical control" of the movement by white 
middle class women. The movement is 
(like the white male left) generally, 
dominated by articulate white women who 
have a fair degree of knowledge of and 
access to resources and skills necessary 
for more than personal survival. These 
are middle (and upper) class skills ac- 
cumulated and or inherited from that 
particular social status. 

By maintaining such a movement white 
women utilise class privilege and demon- 
strate a failure to revolutionise hier- 
archal and oppressive structures. 

Knowing how to include and exclude, 
even if you don't overtly do the includ- 
ing or excluding, but are not eroded in 
the process, is maintenance of class 
privilege. After a lifetime of tutoring 
by the best teachers--white men--I see 
little change in these principles of 
operation. 

Issues of classism are said to be not 
applicable to black women yet again by 
those romantic perpetrators of the pow- 
erfully traditional (ever powerfully 
oppressed) black woman. Again we have had 
to cope with a narrowness of vision from 
all fronts,--an ideological hegemony, 
that had dictated to us a lineal concept, 
no and, no as well as, no black, no 
woman, anything that could be rammed 
down our throats fast enough to quash the 
scream of revolution. 

One of the dangers of this situation 
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When I Was Growing Up 


Nellie Wong 


I know now that once I longed to be white. 
How? you ask. 
Let me tell you the ways. 


when I was growing up, people told me 
I was dark and I believed my own darkness 
in the mirror, in my soul, my own narrow vision 


when I was growing up, my sisters 

with fair skin got praised 

for their beauty, and in the dark 

I fell further, crushed between high walls 


when I was growing up, I read magazines 

and saw movies, blonde movie stars, white skin, 
sensuous lips and to be elevated, to become 

a woman, a desirable woman, I began to wear 
imaginary pale skin 


when I was growing up, I was proud 

of my English, my grammar, my spelling 
fitting into the group of smart children 
smart Chinese children, fitting in, 
belonging, getting in line 


when I was growing up and went to high school, 

I discovered the rich white girls, a few yellow girls, 
their imported cotton dresses, their cashmere sweaters, 
their curly hair and I thought that I too should have 
what these lucky girls had 


when I was growing up, I hungered 

for American food, American styles, 
coded: white and even to me, a child 
born of Chinese parents, being Chinese 
was feeling foreign, was limiting, 

was unAmerican 


He Siar pS Liab eet 


when I was growing up and a white man wanted _ 

to take me out, I thought I was special, OT eae Te 
an exotic gardenia, anxious to fit 

the stereotype of an oriental chick 


when I was growing up, I felt ashamed 
of some yellow men, their small bones, 
their frail bodies, their spitting 

on the streets, their coughing, 

their lying in sunless rooms, 

shooting themselves in the arms 


when I was growing up, people would ask 

if I were Filipino, Polynesian, Portuguese. 
They naméd all colors except white, the shell 
of my soul, but not my dark, rough skin 


when I was growing up I felt 

dirty. I thought that god 

made white people clean 

and no matter how much I bathed, 

I could not change, I could not shed 
my skin in the gray water 


when I was growing up, I swore 

I would run away to purple mountains, 

houses by the sea with nothing over 

my head, with space to breathe, 

uncongested with yellow people in an area 
called Chinatown, in an area I later learned 
was a ghetto, one of many hearts 

of Asian America 


I know now that once I longed to be white. 
How many more ways? you ask. 
Haven't I told you enough? A 
(reprinted from This Bridge Called — 
My Back, Persephone Press, P.O. Box ae 

7222, Watertown, MA 02172.) five 
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racism and anti-semitism 
A Conversation With Nellie Wong And 


(information from the Free- 
dom Sacialist, Spring 1981) 


Merle Woo and Nellie Wong 
are Asian American poets, 
affiliated with the Women 
Writers Union and Unbound 
Feet, two groups of San 
Francisco/Bay Area feminist 
writers. Woo teaches Asian 


interview 


———ESSSSSSo™= 
American studies at the Univ. 


of California at Berkeley. 
Wong is an executive secret- 
ary and San Francisco organ- 
izer of the Committee for a 
Revolutionary Socialist Party 
Karen Brodine,; San Francisco 
poet and organizer of Radical 
Women, does the interview) 

Karen: Growing up as Asian 
American, what experiences 
moved you toward socialism 
and feminism? 

Merle: The way I saw my 
father treated; he was an 
Asian grocery store clerk who 
didn't speak English well. 
Any work white men didn't 
want to do-low paid labor 
such as laundry and cooking- 
Asian immigrants: did. The men 
were consequently stereotyped 
as "women", supposedly obse- 
quious, passive, and obliging 
They were victims of racism 
and sexism. 

I also felt the same power- 
ful self-contempt that was 
drilled into my mother who 
was raised ina missionary 
home for Korean orphans. Her 
religion taught her it was 
evil to be Korean, evil to be 
a woman. 

And I saw racism at school. 
The nuns said, “Pray for 
Merle, her parents are pag- 
ans," and they'd ask us, "Why 
don't you all go back to 
Chinatown?" 

Nellie: For my part, I grew 
up insulated in Oakland's 
Chinatown, and didn't direct- 
ly encounter racism until I 
entered Oakland High School 
which was largely white and 


middle class. I went into cul- 


tural shock. Other students 
had clothes and cars, but as 
the children of immigrants, 
we were different. We looked 
shabby. The class differences 
were very naked. : 

My parents couldn't afford 
an education for us all. My 
sisters had to work as wait- 
resses and fight to go to 
school. It was assumed that 


my brother would go. 


I, myself, have been a 
clerical worker for thirty 
years. I know that without 
clericals. Corporate America 


_would come crashing down. 


Karen: When did you first 
see yourselves as political 
persons? 

Nellie: When I began writ- 
ing poems, I realized I had 
definite ideas. My first pro- 
fessor told me I was “bitter, 
bitter." Luckily I met strong 
women who said I had a right 
to write angry poems. Once a 
young Chicana wept to hear 


Merle Woo 


her teeth, 


restore them; ft 


chink 
yellow=livered 
slanted cunts 
exotic 


Abrasive teacher, 


"When I Was Growing Up " (see 


page 11), which is about the 
way media images make us 
all want to be white. 


Merle: Teaching made me 
politically aware, fast. The 
Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram doesn't serve as many 
as it should; I learned how 
education is mostly for the 
few privileged people, how 
students are put down, how 
propaganda molds our exper- 
ience. 
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Yellow Woman Speaks 


Shadow become real: follower become leader, 
mouse turned sorcerer ~ 


In a red sky, a darker beast lies waiting, 
once hidden, now unsheathed swords. 


Yellow woman, a revolutionary, speaks: 
"They have mutilated our genitals, but I will 


I will render our Shames and praise then, 

Our beauties, our mothers: 

Those young Chinese whores on display in barracoons; 
the domestics in soiled aprons; 

the miners, loggers, -railroad workers 

holed up in Truckee in winters. 


I will create armies of their descendants. 


And I will expose the lies and ridicule 
the impotence of those who have called us 


In order to abuse and exploit us. 
And I will destroy them." 


incisive comedian, 
Painted lady, dark domestic - 

Sweep minds' attics; burnish our senses; 
keep house, make love, wreak vengeance. 


Going to the Women Writers 
Union was the beginning of 
self-affirmation. I saw that 
my experience was necessary 
to others-that's why the worc 
socialism is beautiful. It's 
a social thing we are doing- 
writing with other people anc 
yet it's still ours. The im- 
ages flow back and forth. 

I learned that we have no 
choices under the white rul- 
ing class. The Chinese were 
brought in right after the 
Civil War because cheap labor 
was needed. Coolie labor ver- 


sus slave labor! It's still 


the same. 

The true oppression of 
Asians in America is glossed 
over. Racism is reserved for 
Blacks and whites; we're 
used as buffers. Years ago, 
when my brother was in the 
South, he didn't know where 
HE was supposed to sit in the 
bus. In affirmative action, 
Asians aren't really includ- 
ed. 

Karen: What problems have 
you found in the mass move- 


ments? 

Nellie: Sexism and racism. 
For Asians, in particular, 
there's invisibility; when we 
talk it's as if people don't 
hear us. I'm active and vocal 
-abrasive, aggressive and 
assertive-but I'm treated as 
if white women put words in 
my mouth. And there's invis- 
ibility in the feminist commu- 
nity-if I talk about class and 
face, then petty-bourgeois fe- 
minists think I'm not "stick- 
ing to the subject.” 

Merle: And at the recent 
Left-Write conference, 
Nellie's speech was ignored 
not only out of racism and 
sexism, but because she was 


Woo Reigns 


By Bobbe Ross 


On June 28, 1981, San 
Francisco celebrated Inter- 
national Lesbian/Gay Free- 
dom Day with a parade and 
speeches. The theme of the 
parade was "Front Line of — 
Freedom" and in that ve - 
political lesbian and ge 
groups, as well as unions, 
national support groups and 
many other political groups 
were participating. One of 
the many speakers was Merle 
Woo who read her poem, And 
Who Will Be With Me On the 
Front Line of Freedom? 

Apparently Woo's poem of- 
fended Jack Williamson, pub- 
lisher of the Midwest Times. 
He published one of the most 
vicious tirades we have seen 
in a long time. BMR has re- 
ceived letters, as has many 
other feminist papers in 
the country, of women speak— 
ing up for Merle Woo and her 
politics and decrying the 
stupidity of Williamson. 

We have decided not to 
print his entire article, 
to give a gay fascist our 
space, but we feel it is ur- 
gent to express our feelings 
and politics on the issue. 
When Woo read her poem, 
Williamson was pushed out of. 
shape because she refers to 
the wealth of some gays and 
their ability to shrug off 
the political oppression/ 
repression not only of les- ~ 
bians and gays, but of all 
the peoples that the U.S. 
government crunches. In his 
editorial, he calls the lis- 
tening gays “ill-seasoned 
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Merle Woo, Poet- Radical Feminists 


too radical for them. Robert 
Chrisman, publisher of Black 
Scholar, who is sexist and 
homophobic, called for Third 
World unity above all-women 
could wait. Judy Grahn talked 
about “using lesbian separat- 
ism as a tool.” That didn't 
scare them. But when a Third 
World woman talked about soc- 
ialist feminism, about gettinc 
together and fighting every- 
thing together, and reminded 
them that sexism was at the 
heart of the system-THAT 
scared them. 

There are similar divisions 
on campus and in the Asian 
American community. The lib- 
erals are homophobic and sex- 


ist; they discount our group, 
Unbound Feet, call us “over- 
emotional” when we make crit- 
ical, radical statements. And 
they avoid struggle; they re- 
fused to protest the Charlie 
Chan film because they didn't 
want “controversy”! 

Karen: You've said, "Yellow 
feminists are at the core of 
change." Please explain. 

Merle: We're fighting every 
single thing that has kept us 
down as women of color. The 
exploitation of all Yellow 
imrigrants-that's race and 
class. And sexism cuts across 
everything, all over the world 
and it goes very deep. Connec- 
ting these struggles means a 


On Williamson’s Parade 


boobs who sat there and 
listened to Merle and her 
slimy ilk telling them that 
because they belong to the 
white male elitist power 
cabal they are incapable of 
being on the Front Line of 
Freedom. I repeat, these 
boobs sat there and listen- 
ed to this crap." He uses 
the term “gay male gentry 
of San Francisco". . .just 
how elitist can he get when 
our whole movement has to 
concentrate on not only our 
racism, anti-semitism, but 
also our classism. 

He further reminds gays 
that". - this. movement of 
ours started 13 years ago 
at the Stonewall riots in 
New York. The movement 
started because men wanted 
to dance together, to touch 
in public. It was a sexual 
battle then and it is now." 
The absurdity of his narrow 
minded political theory 
blows us away. The many 
letters we have received 
scream out the fact that 
you can't fight just your 
own political battle and ig- 
nore the battles of others; 
that kind of decision has 
allowed racism and anti- 
semitism to flourish. If 
we learn nothing else from 
history, we have learned 
that. 

We are happy that the 
Stonewall riots happened. 
But it happened at a gay 
bar because undoubtedly 
lesbians didn't have any- 
thing so open or prosperous 
at the time. Gay white men 
do have more money and have 


opted for many sexually or- 
iented places to get to- 
gether. To want to keep the 
movement together so that 
we can dance together and 
touch has got to be the ~ 
flimsiest of political move- 
ments we have run across in 
the 8 years of putting out 
BMR. We all want to keep 
our pride in our sexuality, 
but we-are more than that 
and our movement has to be 
more than that. Few of us 
can go dancing through life 
without risking tapdancing 
on someone else's spine. 

~ Williamson's attack on 
Merle Woo personally sounds 
like a KKKer wrote it. He 
refers to her as ". . .loud 
mouthed child from feminist 
political heaven." Rather 
than use Woo's name he re- 
fers to her racially as 
"yellow woman" several 
times. When he does use her 
name, it is “Merle and her 
slimy ilk. . ." Woo may re- 
fer to herself, with pride, 
as a yellow woman, but he 
uses it as an epitaph. Ap- 
parently Williamson hasn't 
noticed that the New Right 
has made legal inroads in- 
to all our lives, that the 
economic crunch is here, 
and that is not all they 
want to do to us. With 
groups like the Moral Ma- 
jority, the KKK and the 
Nazi Party being encouraged, 
everyone is in peril, not 
just gays. And if he wants 
to dance through that scene 
alone, he is braver than we 


are. 
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lifelong commitment to ending 
the divisions, and the only 
way Yellow feminists can ach- 
ieve this unity is through 
revolution-through socialism. 

Nellie: When you're a worker 
and a woman of color, you bet- 
ter understand the dynamics of 
capitalism. You know why they 
want you to feel small, in- 
secure, insignificant, with 
no identity. As women leaders, 
we're fighting for a collect- 
ive goal, not just our indiv- 
idual careers. 

Merle: We turned self-cont- 
empt into something else-into 
contempt for racism and sexism 
and class oppression, all 
those things that produced the 


self-contempt. We move out of 
individualism and work with 
people, help make them into 


leaders, because we need 
everybody. 
Nellie: It's adversity, be- 


ing in the heat of the strug- 
gle, that moves us forward. 
Fighting gives me back my 
energy. 


Clara Fraser says, “We be- 
long to the world," True. As 
Asain American socialist fem- 
inists, we never stop ex- 
plaining and showing women 
and radicals and people of 
color how to work together. 
We keep breaking through the 
stereotypes. 


-Quimetta Perle 
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Becoming Powertul: Peruvian Women 


This is the text of a taped 
interview between Kim Woman- 
tree and Andrea Gabriel. 

Andrea is a white North Am- 
erican woman who lived in 


women in peru 


Huancayo, Peru, from 1973 to 
1976, teaching sociology, wor 
king with a farmworker's un- 
ion, and with neighborhood 
and women's groups. She also 
lived for six months in Comas, 
a shantytown outside Lima. 
(See BMR Vol.6, #s 4 & 5.) Re- 
cently she returned to Peru 
for two months to visit wo- 
men's groups throughout the 


“ country. 


Kim: You found there is a 
women's movement in Peru. 
What kinds of women are in- 
volved in it? 

Andrea: Well, women who are 
up front about calling them- 
selves feminists are often 
people who either have some 
kind of job which permits 
them to work with women on 
feminist projects or they 
have a husband supporting the 
family, giving them enough 
freedom to be able to commit 
themselves to feminist organ- 
izing full-time. However, in 
the broader women's movement 
you now have an enormous num- 
ber of really poor women 
without such privileges, wom- 
en who have long years of po- 
litical experience working on 
neighborhood projects. 

Kim: For example? 

Andrea: Neighborhood issues 
are such things as demanding 
electricity, water, transpor- 
tation, schools, medical care, 
for people who live in shanty 
towns outside the cities. Wo- 
men who have been working a- 
round such issues have recen- 
tly become aware that as wo- 
men, in the political left, 
they have a problem, and that 
they have many other problems 
that are specific to women 
and don't get dealt with in 
neighborhood struggle commit- 
tees. These women are linking 
up with the "feminist" women, 
who very often don't live in 
the shanty-towns. The result 
is health classes, Mother's 
Day protests, support for fac- 
tory women trying to retain 
their jobs, demonstrations a- 
round reproductive rights, 
and so on. The coming togetler 
of those two kinds of women is 


what's happening right now, 
and providing a really enor- 
mous grassroots base for fem- 
inist organizing. 

Kim: So women that have been 
working in male/female groups 
in the parties and other or- 
ganizations are now beginning 
to get together with the fem- 
inists that don't come from 
such poor backgrounds but 
work mainly on women's issues? 

Andrea: Right. Most of the 
women who formed the first 
feminist organizations came 
out of political parties also. 
But since they weren't people 
who lived in the poorest nei- 
ghborhoods, they didn't have 
party work to do connected di- 
rectly with those kinds of 
grassroots struggles. They 
felt dissatisfied with the 
kinds of jobs they were being 
given by their husbands and 
other men in the party. Those 
were the women who first star- 
ted publishing articles and 
meeting together in conscious- 
ness-raising groups. 

Kim: I've seen some of the 
articles in papers you brou- 
ght back with you from Peru, 
and some are real exciting, 
especially the ones from 
peasant women. 

Andrea: Well, the movement 
in the countryside is of a 
different nature. 

Kim: Why? 

Ancrea: There are testimon- 
ials coming from various in- 
digenous communities by women 
who have decided they need to 
come together as women in 
those communities, partly be- 
cause many of the men have 
left the community to find 
work in other places. There's 
a whole phenomena of the ina- 
bility of families to make it 
in the countryside, and so 
very often there's many more 
women than men living in small 
towns, and these women have 
not assumed a responsible role 
in running the community up to 
now, because that hasn't been 
their role for a long time. 
But they're really being for- 
ced to do so. 

Kim: So circumstances are 
forcing women to be more pow- 
erful in their communities as 
they were before the Spanish 
came? 

Andrea: Yes, and they're 
working with feminists. 

Kim: So what kinds of ac- 
tions do the women in the 
countryside do? 

Andrea: Well, a lot of their 
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need is simply to become lit- 
erate--to learn how to read 
and write, and to learn how 


to participate in public mee- 
tings. Peasant women have 
been extremely militant in de- 
fending community land, but 
many women are held back from 
discussions about things that 


are important to them because 
they don't know Spanish. 

Kim: They're Indian, indi-, 
genas. 

Andrea: Yes. And the valu- 
ing of their own native lan- 
guage is the other side of 
that, you know, not to feel 
intimidated that they aren't 
fluent in Spanish--to be able 
to rise above the feeling 
that they are ignorant simply 
because they aren't literate 
in all of the languages that 
are spoken in the region. Al- 
so, women are rising above 
being ashamed of their own 
knowledge, the knowledge they 
have about health and so on. 
There's been this frontal as- 
sault on native medicine, on 
native customs of all sorts, 
coming along with capitalism, 
which is at the same time an 


-Maria Cecilia Piazza/Mujer Sociedad 


assault on women, because wo- 
men, in earlier periods in 
Peru, had much more power 
than they have today. So a 
loss of the traditions, the 
older traditions that are 
looked down on by city people 
are really traditions that 
are more favorable to women. 


Kim: Can you give me an 
example? 

Andrea: Trial marriage is 
an example. Most of the 
people in places which have 
not been completely assimi- 
lated into the industrialized © 
part of the social order do 
not get married until they've 
lived together for a long 
time. In a particular town, 
people who have been living 
together for awhile will all 
get married on the same day. 

Kim: Is that mostly in the 
country? 

Andrea: No. It's even true 
in the shantytowns in the 
cities. Where I lived before 
outside of Lima, 362 couples 
got married in one day this 
Past summer. 


Kim: Is divorce easy, for 


international 


Taking Action And Refusing Shame 


example, if a woman is with 
a man that beats her? 

Andrea: Among poor people, 
you don't even talk about 
formal divorce. In the first 
Place, it's not easy to get 
a divorce, legally. But it's 
sort of irrevelevant. Over 
half of the families in Peru 
are "headed" by women. Un- 
employment is so severe that 
among poor people, it's very 
difficult to have an intact 
nuclear family. Men often 
“have" more than one woman in 
different places. They don't 
give support to any of them 
regularly. If they send money 
anywhere regularly, it would 
more likely be to their mo- 
ther, and this provides a 
motivation also for women to 
have children, to have that 
kind of--some sort of social 
security, you know, in the 
future. But at the same time 
the pressure on them to rear 
and maintain these children 
alone makes life very, very 
difficult. 

Kim: So that would be a 
|contradiction, in that people 
might not want to get birth 
control because of needing 
to have kids to support them 
in their old age? 

Andrea: And there's a lot 
of association of birth con- 
trol with foreign things 
that are unhealthy, too, 
/like Americans are doing ex- 
periments. There's much more 
use Of induced abortion than 
of birth control. 

Kim: Americans are doing 
experiments with IUD's and 
Depo Provera? 

Andrea: Right now it's the 
injections. And then there's 
forced sterilizations, and 
all kinds of propaganda about 
birth control and it's diffi- 
cult for feminists even to 
work in that area. What they 
are trying more to do is hav- 
ing classes where women learn 
to understand their whole 
bodies. The idea is to under- 


stand what their bodies are 
like, what they do, how you 
conceive, and then look at 
all of both the traditional 
and non-traditional methods 
of control, and take it from 
there. But they're also hav- 
ing to work around the ques- 
tion of what they call de- 
criminalizing abortion, be- 
cause there are more women 
in jail for induced abortions 


than for any other cause. 


Kim: Wow! Like including 
prostitution or anything 
else? 

Andrea: Well, drug convic- 
tions are running a close 
second lately, but the last 
official count in the women's 
prison in Lima was that 808 
of the women were in there 
for induced abortions. Their 
jail terms are four years. 

Kim: Good grief! 


Andrea: And induced abor- 
tion is the highest cause of 
death among women of child- 
bearing age. People say wo- 
men have induced abortions 
as often as they give birth 
to live children. Yet, it's 
very often their own family 
members who put them in jail 
--not only because of "mascu- 
line pride," but because of 
the fear of losing a mother 
or wife or daughter, through 
dying from abortion. 

Kim: They'd rather have 
her in jail? 

Andrea: Of course. I mean, 
they feel it has to be pun- 
ished somehow because it's 
so dangerous. And so that's 
one of the issues that's de- 
fined somewhat differently 
from the way it is here. 

Kim: This is an issue that 
has a large number of women 
working on it? In the city 
and the country? 

Andrea: No. It's an issue 
around which there have been 
mass marches in the form of 
historietas, which are comic- 
book type pamphlets. It's 
not something which you coul¢ 
really call a mass movement 
across the country--not some- 
thing everyone is aware of. 
It doesn't have that kind of 
support. It's still somethinc 
that is organized on an ad 
hoc basis more than on a 
continuing basis. There is 
no feminist in the Congress 
--Peru has a parliamentary 
government right now, but 
it's dominated by the right 
wing. There is really no one 
to introduce legislation 
around issues like this. 

Kim: It's a whole different 
kind of struggle when you 
don't have any real prospects 
of getting a law like that 
passed? ‘ 

Andrea: That's right. Fen- 
inists are looking more to 
revolution than to legisla- 
tive reform. 

Kim: What is the general 


political situation in Peru? 


I know it’s a country that 
was for a time run by a mil- 
itary government that intro- 
duced a lot of reforms. 
Andrea: They had a "pro- 
gressive" military govern- 
ment in power which passed 
many laws favorable to women, 
such as the demand that 
childcare centers be set up 
wherever there are more than 
twenty women in a workplace. 
Working women were given a 
lot of rights that we in 
this country don't even have. 
One of the rights that they 
had, for instance, was to 
take over factories that were 
being closed down, to form 
cooperatives and run those 
factories themselves. A lot 
of factories were taken over 
by women, because this ap- 
plied more to small factories 
that tended to employ women. 
Today, women are having more 
trouble taking over factories 
and are resorting to living 
in them with their children. 


Kim: They had more support 
from the military govern- 


~ ment? 


Andrea: For a while. But 
even though the military 
government had come into 
power with a lot of promises 
to the people who were get- 
ting more and more revolu- 
tionary, it became repres- 
sive and pro-imperialist as 
time went on. It couldn't 
carry out reforms because of 
economic crises originating 
in the U.S. around 1974. So 
you had more uprisings, and 
at this time you have an 
elected government. But par- 
liament has given the presi- 


.dent power to pass judgement 


on all of the 1200 laws that 
were passed by the military 
government during the previ- 
ous decade. The president is 
openly pro-American, pro- 
multinational. All of the 
progressive legislation that 
was decreed by the military 
is being undone. State- 
expropriated companies and 
banks and farms are now beinc 
given to the big foreign 
companies to entice them to 
re-invest in Peru. Recently, 
the president declared an 
"anti-terrorist" law which 
gives the government power 
to arrest anyone on suspicior 
of being opposed to the gov- 
ernment. There have been 
hundreds of cases of brutal 
torture of those arrested. 


The people are calling ita 
dictadura civil. 

Kim: So there's a lot of 
activity in opposition to the 
government, a lot of leftist 
groups there with different 
kinds of politics? 


Andrea: Yes. One of the 
reasons the Left didn't win 
the elections, which they 
probably could have done if 
they had been united, was 
that they split into so many 
different groups. They're 
very much aware of that now, 
and they have formed some 
broad-based coalitions. 

Kim: Then, if there is 
going to be a more social- 
ist or leftist government in 
there, it'll have to be pop- 
ularly elected? 

Andrea: Well, there are 
also groups working in total 
secrecy who feel that elec- 
tions should be boycotted. 
But it's difficult for an 
open feminist organization 
to be linked to those groups 
at this moment, and they are 
very small right now. Most 
leftists think armed strug- 
gle will be necessary at 
some time even if elections 
are won. 

Kim: Within the Popular 
Coalitions, are women organ- 
ized? 

Andrea: There's a Women's 
Commission in the largest 
coalition, the Unidad Demo- 
cratico Popular. The Commis- 
sion had its first public 
meeting while I was in Peru, 
and this was very exciting. 
Women don't have to be mem- 
bers of any particular poli- 
tical party to consider 
themselves part of this coa- 
lition, so it could include 
individual feminists who 
don't want to belong to a 
party, but who identify with 
the coalition. It also in- 
cluded representatives from 
neighborhood party commit- 
tees all over Lima--this was 
a metropolitan meeting. The 
women who came not only had 
interest in coming together 
specifically to talk about 
women's rights, and to talk 
about women's relationships 
with left political organi- 
ations, but they were women 
who had long years of polit- 
ical experience. I don't 
believe there was anyone 
there who wasn't comfortable 
with a microphone in her 
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hand, and articulate and co- 
herent about what she was 
saying. With women like this 
beginning to be conscious of 
themselves as women, some 
real fundamental changes in 
the Left's view of women. are 
going to have to happen. 

Kim: How does the Left 
view women? 

Andrea: Well, without ex- 
ception all of the political 
parties are male-directed. 

Kim: Directed? 

Andrea: Their central com- 
mittees are all men. One of 
the things that was discus- 
sed at length at this meet- 
ing, one of the things that 
women agreed upon, was that 
they wanted the directiva 
of the coalition to be based 
on representation from the 
working committees, rather 
than on the basis of elec- 
tion. 

Kim: Oh? Women are very 
active in the working com- 
mittees? 

Andrea: Yes. Women are 
doing a whole lot of work! 
(laughter) So with committee 
representation, women would 
automatically win a number 
of places in the central 
committee. How that idea's 
going to be received, I have 
no idea. 

Kim: When is the next big 
meeting? 

Andrea: Next April there 
will be a national meeting. 
But the women have a lot to 
do in the parties before 
then. What the women are 
doing, really, is putting 
their feminism above their 
loyalty to their parties, at 
this point. They're demand- 
ing space in the Left's coa- 
lition newspaper, too. There 
is still distrust, however, 
between the women who have 
left the parties earlier, 
who have decided that it’s 
impossible to work in party 
structures, and women who 
want to make these kinds of 
demands. Whether these 
groups of women are going to 
move further apart, or whe- 
ther they're going to come 
closer together, I guess 
depends on how the male 
party members respond to 
these demands. 

Kim: I wonder what happens 
in movements when women's 
criticism of sexism is ac- 
cepted and not resisted? 
Maybe we'll never know. 

Andrea.: Probably not! 


Kim: So right now, how is 
the independent women's move- 
ment organized? 

Andrea: There is a coordi- 
nating body, a Coordinadora, 
for all the feminist organiza- 
tions in Lima only. The Coor- 
dinadora is composed of femi- 
nist organizations that are 
not directly connected with 
political parties. Groups that 
have official links with par- 
ties are excluded. However, 
people can be members of the 
groups belonging to the Coor- 
dinadora and be members of 
political parties as individ- 
uals. 

Kim: In some ways, that's 
like the situation here, where 
you have an independent wo- 
men's movement where a lot of 
the women in it have divided 
loyalties. But the struggle 
is much more advanced there. 

Andrea: Yes, in Peru the 
left parties are so much more 
broadly based in the popula- 
tion that it's much more dif- 
ficult to ignore them. 

Kim: Can you talk about the 
kind of class structure that 
is in Peru? What is the, situ- 
ation of most women around 
having money and time and 
choices? 

Andrea: Well, the official 
statistics say that 20% of the 
"economically active popula- 
tion" are women. This means 
working for salaries or for 
pay. But everybody admits wo- 
men are working more than men, 
whether they get paid or not. 
Some are teachers or nurses. 
Others work in the fishing in- 
dustry or in factories, cler- 
ical or service jobs. A whole 
lot are selling in the streets 
doing piecework at home, or 
farming, besides doing all of 
their domestic work and the 
childrearing, and having the 
children--reproducing the 
labor force. As I said, women 
are becoming the major farmers 

Kim: Is farming still the 
major industry? 

Andrea: Yes. The coastal 
farms produce for export, and 
this is paid work. Women some- 
times get contracted jobs do- 
ing harvesting or things like 
that on big farms run by the 
state, but they rarely are 
managers--men are. The food 
that Peruvians themselves are 
eating is being raised mostly 
by women who are in the inter- 
ior where there are not these 
big mechanized farms and where 
there is little paid labor. 
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Women are simply raising the 
food and marketing it them- 
selves. And this is often 
their only sources of some 
cash, to buy shoes and things, 
mostly for their children. The 
communal projects they do in 
the indigenous communities 
don't bring them any cash 
either. In the cities, lots of 
women take in laundry to get 

a little cash. None of these 
women are counted in the 
"economically active” pop- 
ulation. 


Kim: Are domestic workers 
counted as part of the labor 
force? 

Andrea: Yes, they are. They 
are one fourth of the women's 
paid labor force, and I would 
Say prostitutes might be ano- 
ther one fourth. 

Kim: What? 

Andrea: Prostitution is 
legal in Peru, and the gov- 
ernment has even rented out 
prostitutes in remote areas 
where oil pipelines are being 
built. — : * ; 

Kim: Prostitution is legal 
but abortion isn't? > 

Andrea: Exactly. And 90% 
of the prostitutes are single 
mothers. A high percentage 
became pregnant for the first 
time working as domestics, as 
household workers. They were 
fired when they became preg- 
nant, and there really wasn't 
very much choice for them but 
to become prostitutes. Unem- 
ployment now is up to 50%. 
Well, this is called under- 
employment, not unemployment, 
because everybody is hustling 
one way or another. There is 
no unemployment insurance or 
welfare of that sort. 

Kim: How was the house- 
workers movement organized? 

Andrea: The particular 
group that I had been working 
with in Lima has become the 
Comunidad Feminina de Micaela 
Bastidas. Micaela Bastidas 
was a heroine of the war of 
independence. She organized 
women to fight against the 
Spanish. This group in Lima, 
named after her, has now 
joined a regional movement 
calling for the rebirth of 
the Andean Nation, which 
would include Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Peru. They're calling 
for the rebirth of the allyu 
or indigenous community stru- 
cture as the basis for the 


whole economy. They are part 
of the Native American move- 


ment which exists all across 
both continents. 

Kim: Are most of the dom- 
estic servants Indian—native 
people? 

Andrea: Almost 100%. And 
they have found it difficult 
to work with mestizos, with 
the: feminist organizations, 
the churches, the political 
parties and even the unions. 

Kim: How is that? 

Andrea: They've found that 
when they organize demonstra- 
tions or programs, nobody 
comes but themselves, and 
that they just lose their 
jobs. There's only five per- 
cent of them unionized, so 
they've found it's a very 
ineffective way. Even among 
many left people-—-those who 
have “servants,” you know— 
they don't hire out of the 
unions. 

Kim: So this is a quarter 
of the paid work force of 
women in Peru who has little 
or no support from feminists - 
or from the Left? = 

Andrea: Well, they have 
verbal support, but they're 
bitter. At least in cases “I'm 
familiar with, they've found © 
that they feel more comfort- 
able in the native movement, — 
which is very much aware of 
the racism in the country, 
which other groups don't ful 
ly recognize. The household ; 
workers have come to feminist 
meetings and complained. The 
feel enough solidarity or 
whatever to do that. 

Kim: Are they members of 
the Coordinadora? 

Andrea: There aren't any 
organizations of household 
workers as such that belong 
to the Coordinadora. There 
are individual women who do. 
There is a connection, but ~ 
it's not an easygoing rela- 
tionship. - 

Kim: What about cultural 
differences? : 

Andrea: Because these are 
native women, they're also 
concerned about preserving 
their culture, and not suc 
cumbing to the assault from 
the alienating culture of 
the cities, which is also 
colonial culture, North 
American culture. Every Sat- 
urday night they have a s 
dance group, where they in- — 
vite their friends and learn 
dances from all over the ~ 
country. By now they have 
become so good at dancing 
that they're able to go out 
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and entertain different 
groups and bring money into 
their community. This is 
their main source of money 
because household workers 
receive practically nothing 
in wages. So it's been a way 
to preserve their cultural 
pride as well as to provide 
support for their group. 
Most of the women are by now 
Single mothers, and they're 
just in the process of form- 
ing some sort of collective 
way of bringing up their 
children. So far they're 
still taking their babies 
with them to work, or leav- 
ing them with somebody out- 
side--individual solution. 
But they're in the process 
of trying to organize that 
internally. And they're also 
trying to encourage other 
household workers to form 
households, women's commun- 
ities, of the same sort they 
have, 

Kim: Can you list an order 
of problems that women have 
in Peru--I'm talking about 
most women, who don't have 
much money? 

Andrea: Well, the biggest 
problems that everybody in 
Peru faces now are inflation, 
unemployment, and repression, 
and women share all of those 
problems. It's very diffi- 
cult to draw a line between 
their protests against the 
rising prices, the closing 
down of factories, for in- 
stance, or the arrest of a 
union activist. It's hard 
to draw a line between those 
kinds of issues and a speci- 
ficially feminist issue. In 
a way, you know, it's not 
even necessary to make those 
kinds of distinctions, since 
the whole feminist movement 
in Peru is a left movement 
anyway. 

Kim: But those are their 
biggest problems, survival 
problems? 

Andrea: Well, part of 
survival is the enormous 
problem of having children 
and maintaining them and the 
right to have control over 
that whole process. We've 


already talked about 
abortions and contraception. 
Lack of communication 
between husbands and wives 
is also something that 
bothers women a lot. And 
connected with family issues 
is the fact that there are 
relief agencies working in 


all of the poor areas. 

These relief agencies seek 
to involve women and control 
them. Women in poor neigh- 


borhoods receive food from 
the United States. Feminists 
often work within Mother's 
Clubs organized for relief 
distribution. If you sign up 


to be in a Mother's Club, 
you have to sign up for so 
many hours of social 
services and activities 

for the church, to get your 
sack of groceries. And the 
priests and administrators 
of these agencies are very 
open about playing favorites 
so they pit women against 
each other for a little bit 
more, a little bit less, of 
these things. There's a lot 
of rivalry and bitterness 
and competition among women 


over this. Feminists and 
others have worked within 
those organizations, for 
instance, so that women 
would combine their allot- 
ments of food and have a 
common kitchen and feed all 
their children, and the 
children of the unemployed, 
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or whatever. And then, 
they're punished. The food 
is withheld and the women 
can't any longer be members 
of the clubs. So based on 
those kinds of situations, 
in some cases, you have a 
break-up of the group 
itself, and a new organiza- 
tion forming, but you also 
have a lot of disillusion- 
ment and problems in continu 
ing to work politically. 
When I was there this summer 
women were begining to dis= 


cover that their own problems 
around this were not unique. 
In every single town I ran 
into the same situation. 

One of the meetings of the 
Women's Commission I spoke 
of earlier was devoted just 
to this problem. There 

were experiences exchanged 
by women who had overcome 
the problems, for instance, 
by organizing a childcare 
center, where women could 
leave their kids a couple of 
hours a day, and thereby 
have a little time to do 
piece work or other kinds 

of work which would enable 
them to buy more groceries. 
The most important thing is 
to make space for women to be 
able to afford to rebel 
against manipulation, to real- 
ize they have other forms of 
organization they can use to 
bring themselves more bene- 
fits than these relief agen- 
cies are bringing them. 

Kim: That's really good. So 
survival including, not to be 
sent to prison, or die, from 
having an abortion, to be 
able to feed your family, 
things like this, is what 
mainly concerns feminists? 

Andrea: I'd say so. There's 
also a concern about neigh- 
borhood rape, and rape within 
the family. The women don't 
get assaulted on the street 
in the sort of sadistic type 
of backlash environment that 
we have, but they do have a 
big problem with rape, har- 
assment at work, and wife 
abuse. 

Kim: Is there a lot of porn- 
ography there? 

Andrea: There has been porn- 
ography there for a long time,. 
yes, but it has more to do 
with the image of white wo- 
men. It's connected with the 
beauty queen business and 
consumerism, and so on. It 
really doesn't seem to con- 
cern feminists as directly as 
the more Spanish-type machis- 
mo - machismo is the word 
Peruvian women use to des- 
cribe the double standard and 
"masculine prerogative." Sad- 
ism hasn't come into the cul- 
ture via pornography in the 
same way that we have that 
here. What there is is an ex- 
pectation men have that wo- 
men expect to be teased and 
raped in certain situations. 
Men feel they have a right to 
force themselves on women and 
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that they should be forgiven 
for that. And women are being 
less forgiving, is what I'm 
Saying. In fact, in one town 
where I had lived some time 
before, there are forty wo- 
men's soccer teams. Young 
women play soccer to get 
physically tough so they can 
resist rape... 

Kim: Allright!! 

Andrea: ...and resist preg- 
nancy, which is often a con- 
Sequence of rape. These wo- 
men are also learning karate. 
It's a unique phenomena that 
I didn't find happening any- 
where else in the country, 
but people in the other 
towns are beginning to hear 
about it. ‘(laughter) 

Kim: It's an idea that 
might catch on, huh? 

Andrea: Possibly. People 
are saying a lot pf these 
women are lesbians, and 
that's no big deal to them. 

Kim: What about lesbianism 
in Peru? 

Andrea: I wasn't specifi- 
cally looking for lesbian as- 
pects of the feminist move- 
ment, but I noticed that in 
most places the women who 
call themselves feminist and 
who are actively committed to 
working among women in poli- 
tical projects are usually 
women with a number of child- 
ren and who are married or 
divorced or separated. The 
lesbian women I knew tended 
not be calling themselves 
feminist, and tended to be 
younger and single women. 

Kim: Was there any discus- 
sion, while we're on the to- 
pic of sexuality, within 
either the more broad-based 
working class movement, or 
among the women who call 
themselves feminists, about 
things like orgasm, for 
example? 

Andrea: Yes, There's some 
tension within the movement, 
though, about whether to 
place emphasis on those kinds 
of questions. There are wo- 
men who think that's not a 
priority, and there are women 
who feel very strongly that 
it is. So you can't make a 
generalization about that. 

Kim: What about health is- 
sues? You talked earlier a- 
bout a frontal assault on 
native medicine. 

Andrea: Within the context 
of the community education, 
the group education that's 
being done by feminists, 
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there are included various 
projects and programs to try 
to recover the knowledge that 
women have had previously 
about food, herbal cures, 

use of vapor, excersizes, 

and so on —‘sort of like a 
popular health movement to 
opposé the high-priced medi- 
cine, surgery and drugs, com- 


ing especially from the USA. 
There hasn't been a great 
deal of exploration of the 
history of medicine and wo- 
men's place in it, however. 
Kim: Peru is a Goddess- 
worshipping country, right? 
Ancrea: Yes, it is. There's 
whole territories where the 
Goddesses are still very 
much alive, right alongside, 
and within, the Catholic 
Church. In one town where I 
stayed quite a bit of the 
time, a feminist woman was 
looking into the ways the 
Catholic Church and the pre- 
Inca religion are combined, 
and she finds that October 
7th is the day of La Virgin 
Chapitona, which means Mary 
before she was married, not 
before she was sexually ex- 
perienced. It's a period in 
Mary's life when she was a 
free woman. This is a day 
that women celebrate in ex- 
actly that sense. (laughter) 
A lot of the old culture, 
the huaynos (Peruvian folk 
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songs), talk about the joy 
of being single, for women, 
and the tragedy of marriage. 

Kim: That's real interest- 
ing. 

Andrea: The songs also com- 
plain about being single, 
though, and being treated 
like an apple where the men 
will eat you and then throw 


you away. 


Kim: Do you think there 
hasn't been as much getting 
back into learning about 
traditional values of the 
country because of racism, 
because the feminist move- 
ment is really not a native 
women's movement? 

Andrea: Well, the women 
that were household workers 
were the ones who talked to 
me about the Goddesses. I 
think they are a key link 
between the countryside and 
the city. And I think, if 
their influence grows within 
the feminist movement, that 
would be an important con- 
tribution. 

Kim: How would you sum up 
the kinds of tensions that 
exist among women activists 
in Peru? Is it a situation 
pretty much like we have 
here? 

Andrea: Well, the same bar- 
riers exist - strong barri- 
ers. But there's more unity 
in the sense that all of the 
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movement’ is leftist - within 
that you have racism, you } 
have classism, you have pro- 
vincialism, on the part of 1 
the people who live in Lima 
especially. There's more for~ 
eign influence in Lima, too, ! 
so that the movement takes 

on a little different char- 


acter. : 


; 


feminists from other coun- 
tries? ; 

Andrea: Women in the pro- — 
vinces are so eager to talk 
or get support from anyone, 
from anyplace, that they 
don't feel the same kind of 
defensiveness with foreign 
feminists that women in Lima 
sometimes do. In fact, I 
found that in most places 
they didn't even know there 
was a women's movement out- 
side of Peru. Sometimes they 
didn't think other women 
needed it (laughter), especi: 
ally not North American 
women, 

Kim: Oh, yeah, because 
we're so liberated, right? 

Andrea: I guess so. Their — 
only familiarity historically 
with feminism outside of 
their country is that they 
have heard about Flora Tris— 
tan in their history books, 
because she was a Peruvian 
woman who was a heroine of ~ 
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The following is an inter- 
view with Ingrid Kirkwood of 
the International Section of 
the Committe for Women's Pro- 
gress in Jamaica. 

Ingrid Xirkwood lived in 
the United States from 1964 
until 1975 when she returned 
to Jamaica. She came to the 
U.S. when she was 15 and was 
influenced by the civil rig- 
hts struggles of the 60's 
and by the progressive move- 
ment here. These struggles 
and the disclosures of CIA 
involvement in other countr- 
ies and the rip-off by the 
multinational companies pro- 


much more to be done. 

Q: What is the main strug— 
gle for working women in 
Jamaica today *? 

A: The main struggle for 
women in Jamaica today cen- 
ters around the high prices 
for consumer goods. Almost 
every producer of any basic 
item in Jamaica is a monopo- 
ly producer. We have one com-— 
Pany producing milk, one com- 
Pany producing flour; rice is 
imported but distributed 
through monopolies. If you 
don't have some controls on 
these people, then you just 
have to pay what they're 
charging. The government had 
instituted a policy in the 
past of price control, and 


feminism and nationalism 


mpted her to become politi- 

cally active when she was 16 
in student politics, mainly 

Black and Caribbean student 

movements. 

Q: What influenced you in 
becoming active in the stru- 
ggle for women's equality 
and for national liberation 
in your country ” 

A: I have always been str- 
ongly motivated by concern 
for the equality of women 
and have realized the link 
between the struggle for my 
own equality and for the 
national liberation of Jam- 
aica. The struggle for equa* 
lity of women is very much 
linked up with the struggle 
for progress and for social- 
ism throughout the world. I 
have been encouraged by the 
conditions of women in soci- 
alist countries because it 
makes me realize that what 
we are struggling for is not 
just a pipe dream, but that 
it is possible to achieve 
equality. 

Socialism can provide the 
material basis and the laws 
for that equality. I have 
seen that where there are 
Progressive governments in 
the world, women and child- 
ren become more important. 
Under former Prime Minister 
Michael Manley's government 
steps were taken to improve 
the condition of women and 
children--maternity laws, 
laws to protect children 
and to improve the status of 
children born out of wedlock, 
steps that were never taken 
before in the history of our 
country. There is still much, 


120 basic items were on the 
price control list--what we 
call the A list. 

Under the first IMF (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund) agree- 
ment that the Manley govern- 
ment signed in 1977, over 60 
items were removed from that 
A list. One of the IMF's pol- 
icies is supply side economics 
They demand that if they're 
going to give you a loan to 
bridge a foreign exchange gap, 
then you must dismantle many, 
if not all, price controls. 

One of the tactics used 
very successfully by big bus- 
iness in the country was the 
manipulation of food--with- 
holding it, diverting it, 
blackmarketing, creating art- 
ificial shortages. About 1977 
we were able to get the gov- 
ernment to institute a policy 
of voluntary price inspection. 

There are still a lot of a- 
buses--for example, the “mar- 
rying" of goods, which means 
you have to buy one good to 
get another that is scarce. 
You end up buying a $2 can of 
carrot juice to get a 50-cent 
or 70-cent bag of rice. You 
end up paying almost $3 for a 
bag of rice, because you don't 
really want the carrot juice. 

Since this new government 
has come in, they have signed 
a new IMF agreement and 30 
more items have been removed 
from the price control again. 
Over 15 control items have 
been increased in price 30- 
40%. Things that have gone 
off price control have been 
jumping in price--30-50% in 
just a period of months under 
this new government. 


Q: What are conditions like 
for the majority of women in 
Jamaica today 

A: Jamaica has one of the 
most active women's movements 
in the Caribbean, and this is 
tied to the fact that we have 
had a very active national 
liberation movement since 
1974-5 and also because of the 
‘position of women in our cou- 
ntry. Women are employed main- 
ly in service and domestic 
Occupations, many in small 
shops and institutions, and in 
agriculture. Unemployment in 
the country is about 30%--for 
women it is 41%; for men, 17- 
18%. For young people it is 
also high—about 47% for young 
men under 24 and 70% for young 
women. 

Many women leave school at 
14 or 15 in Jamaica, and are 
unemployed for 10 years or 
sometimes for their entire 
lives. In 1970 over 99,000 
women had never worked in 
their entire lives--these are 
women looking for jobs. Two 
weeks ago in the Gleaner(the 
largest newspaper in Jamaica) 
it was proposed—-with a very 
brutal attitude reminiscent of 
the attitude of the slave 
days-—-that women who have too 
many children should be puni- 
shed and have their children 
taken away. We say that the 
country has to do something 
about this situation—to help 
the mothers and the children, 
to provide social services, 
etc. The attitude of the rich 
is that helping these women 


What ane canned Pepsi and cheddar cheese 
slices ee ee 
40 in- 


attled 


Why are we using foneig 
pont taalich tien; wae Pepad. és 
Locally and cheese 4s processed here. 


Further, one can of this ome per! Pepsi 
(12 Paty bells for $1.00 our local 
bottle Pepsi (same 12 oz) costs 704. 


The case of the cheese slices io even 
mohe disghacef{ul. The packet of 10 slices 
‘ (about 6 Oz) setls fon $3.50, while our 
ape | processed cheese coats $4. 95 per 
WHO ARE WE IMPORTING THESE GOODS FOR? 
-Committee For Women's Pro- 
gress In Jamaica/Consumer 


News reprinted in Daily World 


only perpetuates the situation 
by encouraging them to have 
more children. 

One-third of all families 
in Jamaica are headed by wo- 
men, and of that one-third, 
two-thirds are unemployed. Of 


those who are working, over 
50% as of 1979 earn under $30 
a week. 

The story of Veronica, a 
woman in our organization, is 
very typical. Veronica, an 
office worker, earns $40 a 
week and has four children. 
She spends 85% of her meager 
earnings on food. Whenever she 
has to pay rent or utility 
bills, she doesn't buy food. 
Out of seven days, she's et- 
ing well, at an adequate or 
a little above adequate le- 
vel, on one day, Sunday, 
the traditional day for a 
large meal. On Monday she 
may have a little chicken 
left over, maybe even on 
Tuesday. On the other four 
or five days of the week 
she and her children are 
eating poorly, getting less 
than a third of their daily 
calorie needs. 

When you're not getting 
calorie needs met you're 
just not getting enough 
food to eat, and this is 
one of~the problems in our 
country. What the kids are 
eating is a little pack of 
Sweet biscuits and a choco-— 
late bar and some sugar and 
water drink for dinner in 
the evening. Some days the 
kids can't go to school be-— 
cause, there's no money for 
bus fare or lunch money. If 
you have three kids in sch- 
ool and you're even paying 
only the 10% subsidized bus 
fare for them, that’s 20 
cents a day for each child, 
and most children of work- 
ing mothers received about 
50 cents a day from their 
mother's salary for lunch 
money, out of which they 
have to spend 20 cents for 
bus fare. That leaves about 
30 cents a dey for lunch. 
Food in Jamaica is about 
the same price or more,in 
many cases as food in the 
United States. About all 
30 cents can buy is a pop- 
Sicle, and maybe a little 
hunk of cheese. 

Q: Could you tell us a- 
bout the Committee for 
Women's Progress? 

A: The Committee o £f Women 
for Progress, founded in 
October 1976, came together 
spontaneously to counter 
the CIA--instigated viok 
ence in Jamaica. It joined 
the women in the People's 
National Party. We decided 
it wasn't enough for us to 
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calendar 


November 1 


November 2 


November’ 3 


November 


November 


—— November 


November 


November 


November 


November 


6 


6 
&7 


7 


12 


13 


14 


Jesus Nieto will speak on El Salvadorean refu- 
gees. St. Thomas Aquinas Church-904 14 St., 
Boulder. 7pm. 


"A Celebration of Women". A performance of local 
women: comedy, singing, poetry, dance, etc. A 
benefit concert for The Women's Line-crisis line 
in Boulder. University of Co. in Boulder Campus. 
Glenn Miller Ballroom. 7:00pm. Everyone welcome. 
Students-$1.50, Non-students $2. Tickets sold at: 
Woman to Woman Feminist Bookcenter-Denver, UMC- 
Boulder, and at door. Presented by Roseanne Barr 
and The Women's Line. Call 934-2750 or 492-8910. 


A Latin American Tribute to the People of El 
Salvador featuring the Chilean Folklore Group- 
"Amincha". Glenn Miller’ Ballroom, UMC, University 
of Co.-Boulder. Free. 


Film: Harlan County,USA. Chronicle of the 1974 
UMW Strike at Brookside, KY. UMW Reps will lead 
discussion. Part of a series of films by the 
Community Resource Center-"Frames of Change”. 
Warren United Methodist Church 1630 E. 14th Ave. 
Denver. Single night tickets-$3. Call 832-6069. 


Teach In & Discussion: Jobs Not War-US Out of 
El Salvador! Auraria Student Center 9th St. & 
Lawrence. Call 571-4941. 


Margie Adam: composer, songwriter, pianist! 8pm. 
Concert at South High School-1700 East~- Louisiana 
at Franklin, Denver. Tickets on a sliding scale 
$6-$10 advance & at door. Childcare & work ex- 
change available-call ahead. Concert will be 
interpreted for the hearing impaired. Sponsored 
by Sage Productions. Call 320-6762. 


Benefit Concert for Centro LUIS-Chicano-Mexicano 
Community Center of Awareness. Bands include the 
Pink, Artaud & the Bubo-s. Mercury Cafe Theatre 
1308 Pearl St., Denver. 9pm-2am. Childcare. 
Tickets at door $2. Sponsored by San Patricio 
Corps. Call 623-6098. 


Big Mama Rag Critique. All women welcome. 
7pm. 1724 Gaylord St.-Basement, Denver. 


Woman to Woman Feminist Bookcenter Community 
Meeting. All women welcome. Childcare provided. 
7pm-9pm. At Bookcenter 2023 E. Colfax, Denver. 
Call 320-5972 for more info & childcare. 


Film: Willmar 8. Struggles of 8 women who went 
on strike against their employing bank and the 
community reaction. 7pm. And The Life and Times 
of Rosie the Riveter. Newsreel footage and in- 
terviews with 6 women forced out of factory jobs 
after WWII. 8pm. Reps from Women's Groups will 
lead discussion. See November 6 above for detail. 


Slide Show: "Popular Struggles in Peru: Focus on 
Women".. Discussion to follow with Andrea Gabriel. 
7pm-9pm. Donation Requested. All women welcome. 
Denver Inner City Parish 910 Galapago, Denver. 
Call Deb 321-7531 or Susanna 433-0536. 


Any Woman's Coffeehouse. Entertainment-Chilcare- 
Refreshments. Unitarian Universalist Church at 
14th Ave & Lafayette, Denver. Basement. Donation 
$1.50 more or less. Call Jan 399-0607. 
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November 15 


November 21 


November 20 


November 28 
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On-Going Groups 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


Sunday 


——————————————_———_—_————————————_—_ OOO —Xm—nan—\—ny—_—_x=—= 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FED UP WITH RUN OF THE MILL 
MASS MEDIA PROGRAMMING? Here 
is your chance to help shape 
a community radio station 
that will be responsive to 
your needs. The KHUM Advisory 
Council is looking for women 
from the Denver area to help 
review and evaluate the pro- 
gramming goals, service and 
significant policy decisions 


Women Against Racism & Anti-Semitism. Open to 
all women. 6:30pm-8:30pm. Childcare provided. 
For more info call: 320-5972. 


Slightly Older Lesbians First Anniversary Party. 
7pm at Gay & Lesbian Community Center-1400 Lafay- 
ette, Denver and at 10pm at The Three Sisters 
Bar. Call Sue Starbuckle 863-7367 for more info. 


Film: Northern Lights. One of the most success-— 
ful yet little-known Agrarian Movements in U.S. 
history. 7pm. And Survivor. Henry Martinson, 97 
years and still fighting. Charles Banderob, long 
time Farmer and Organizer from Montana will lead 
discussion. See November 6 for details. 


Any Woman's Coffeehouse. Entertainment-Childcare 
Refreshments. Unitarian Church at 14th & Lafay- — 
ette, Denver. Basement. Donation $1.50 more or 
less. Call Jan 399-0607. 


Still Ain't Satisfied Feminist Singers, looking for 
singers & musicians. Feminist/Political music. 7pm. 
Call Deb 321-7531 or Kathy 722-1032. vn 


Support Group for the Survivors of Childhood Sexual 
Abuse. 1524 Fillmore St. Denver. 7:30pm. Not a 
Therapy Group but a place to meet & talk of shared © 
incestual experiences in our lives & learn to trust 
Call T. Schook, evenings at 399-3971. 


LUNA II, Lesbians United to Nip Alcohol. Support 

group for substance abusers and their significant 
others. Meets at the Gay & Lesbian Community Center 
1400 Lafayette, Denver. Call 831-6268 or 820-5972. 


T.£.R.R.A.-A women's group focusing on reproductive 
rights, Native land rights, anti-nuke issues. 6:45pm 
to 8:30pm. At RIP Bookstore 727 E. 17th Ave.Denver. 
Call 399-4243 or 839-1288. 


RUTH-Support group for battered lesbians. Call 
Blair 778-6195 or Donna 321-3815. 


of the station. At present, 
there are four confirmed mem- — 
bers on the council and appl—_ 
ications for membership will 
be accepted continuously un- 
til all the positions are 
filled. : 
For more info and application 
call Bob Steele, General Man- 
ager of KHUM, 455-1893 or at 
» 3401 Pecos. 
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Women In Peru from page 18 


the French Revolution and she 
was one of the first organi- 
zers for women's emancipation. 
They know that, and they know 
of her as a feminist, and 


that's where their use of 
that term comes from. It's 
also supported by Peru's 
main leftist ideologue, José 
Carlos Maridtegui, who died 
in 1935 and who published 
several essays supporting 
feminism at that time. Be- 
cause of that, although 
Peruvian leftist men, and 
men in general, ignore and 
belittle and resist the fem- 
inist movement as much as 
they are able, they can't 
use ideological weapons, 
because Mariategui is the 
hero of everyone, of all the 
Left. The women that I talk- 
ed with, though, didn't want 
to give him credit for their 
success. They really felt 
that it was their own 
success. 

Kim: We're talking of suc- 
ess. What do you think are 
the biggest successes of the 
women's movement in Peru? 

Andrea: Well, I think oné 
is that they focus on con- 
crete activities. If a woman 
calls herself a feminist, she 
has to be doing something 
constantly, committing her- 
self to that in a very ac- 
tive way. Also, the women 
tend to be very mature and 
they bring a lot of political 
experience with them into the 
movement. There's hardly any 


Merle Woo Attacked from page 13 


Williamson's attack on 
lesbians and feminists is 
very evident. He does re- 
ally want the gay movement 
to be a male movement. His 
battle is certainly not our 
battle, his allies are not 
our allies. Again, white 
men are telling women of 
all colors, including white 
women, that we have no ; 
worth. We don't have to de- 
fend Merle Woo, even if she 
was not an acknowledged and 
respected woman. She is a 
woman with pride in herself, 
her struggles and her race. 

One of the letters we 
got, from Janet Sutherland 
to Midwest Times, expresses 
our hopes for Williamson; 
May your typesetters mis- 
spell, your layouts warp, 
your photos blur, your 
circulation dwindle, your 
ink smear and from us at 


movement in the universities 
yet. It's more a movement of 
neighborhoods and of polici- 


cal organizations and it has 
a mature character somehow. 

Kim: It's older women. 

Andrea: Right. Almost all 
of them have had children. 
There's also been an eclip-— 
sing of the bourgeois femi- 
nist movement, which just 
barely began as a sort of 
imitation of the North Amer- 
ican. movement in an earlier 
period. There just isn't any 
bourgeois feminist movement 
in Peru at this point. It 
has been totally replaced by 
a specifically anti-capital- 
ist, anti-imperialist, as 
well as anti-patriarchal, 
orientation. I think that 
will be helpful to them, if 
that continues to be the 
case. And, too, the very 
fact that the movement is 
flourishing, in spite of the 
communication problem in the 
country, is an. enormous suc- 
cess. Most people don't have 
telephones, and people don't 
have books. There's only a- 
bout two or three books that 
have been published in Peru 
about women so far, and yet 
there is a flourishing of 
little pamphlets, leaflets, 
sometimes published on tiny 
silkscreens that they have 
in the villages. 

Kim: Great! 

Andrea: And they're doing 


these, you know, in their 
own words and they don't feel 


BMR, Jackie, your presses 
break down, your paper curl 
and your water gather scum. 
We feel the last word is 
your description. 


QA,Po, 


they have to have the soph- 
istication to write a book 
or something before they can 
have a movement. 

Kim: That's wonderful. It 


makes me wonder what would 
have happened had we been 


able to halt Ms and the co- 
optation of our movement. 

Andrea: The Peruvian gov- 
ernment simply can't afford 
to coopt this movement. 


Kim: How do you mean, they 
can't afford to? 
Andrea: I mean, they don't 


have the money, they're hav- 
ing cutbacks in everything. 
They just can't. 

Kim: Well, they could al- 
ways apply to the CIA: We 
need to coopt this movement. 

Andrea: They even did that 
in an earlier stage, they 
weren't able to continue. 

Kim: What are some other 
successes? 

Andrea: Wéll, i think that 
one of the main successes 
that is just beginning to be 
visible is the coming to- 
gether of this vast base of 
women who have been doing 
political organizing in their 
neighborhood, and who really 
are working glass women, if 
not working women in terms 
of salaries. They will give 
a_ whole new character to 
feminism, from which all of 
us and the rest of the world 
will be able to learn and 
benefit. They understand the 
need for power and they have 
some kind of idea how to go 


about getting it. 

Kim; What can North America 
feminists learn from the 
women's movement in Peru? 

Andrea: Well, I think for 
one thing, we have a problem 
of racism, and thinking that 
the women's movement is sort 
of-our movement. A lot of 
white women feel that way. 
And sometimes that's rein- 
forced by women who are ex- 
periencing a certain amount 
of resistance with national 
movements here, and who have 
trouble making a commitment 
to feminism. I think that 
the fact that there is a 
flourishing women's movement 
in a country like Peru can 
help to break down, on both 
‘sides, those kinds of suppos- 
itions. Because these women 
are closer to making an over- 
all revolutionary change in 
society, together with other 
movements, there is a real 
chance that a feminist move- 
ment can become part of an 
overall revolutionary move- 
ment, in a strong way. They 
will be able to actually 
accomplish some of the goals 
that are still a long ways 
off for us. They'll become a 
kind of - vanguard. 

Kim: So we'll be looking 
at them in the years ahead. 

Andrea: And that will help 
to bring us together, in new 
weys, within our own borders, 
women that are colonized and 
white women. 

(See page 20-November 14th.) 


Jamaican Women from page 19 


come together to counter 
these attempts, but that we 
also had to organized to 
struggle for our rights, 
and to make the connection 
between the struggle for 
our rights as women and the 
struggle for national lib- 
ration. 

Our organization is a na- 
tional organization in the 
sense that it has an impact 
all over the country, but 
it is not organized all 


over the country; it is 
organized primarily in Kin- 
gston. Over the past four 
years it has grown from a 
core of just under 30 women 
to about 60 or 70. These 
are women who are able to 
meet regularly every two 
week. In between those 
meetings there are subcom- 
mittee meetings that plan 
and organize our work on 
the streets and in the com- 
munities. 


Maori Women On Race And C1aSs trom page 11 


has been the doling out of 
a theory and ideology that 
has yet again SPECIFICALLY 
excluded us black women.Our 
bonding together as black 
women and our collective 
striving will be on the 
basis for the creation of 
a theory for black womens‘ 
liberation. 

. The exposure and destroy- 
al of the false dichotomy 
between racism and séxism, 
and racism and classism, 


GF peo 


is the holistic and real- 
istic launching point of , 
black feminism. The dynam- 
ics of racism and sexism, 
and racism and capitalism, 
have thrust us into an al- 
liance of soliddrity with 
black men. This alliance 
does not preclude black fe- 
minism., In my experience it 
has been black men who have 
been actively expelled for 
the pejorative acts of sex- 
ism and racism. 


We have consistently fc=- 
warded ideas and proposals 
and blasted out action in 
return for some token shows 
of support and some valiant 
initiations of change. Our 
tasks as black feminists _ 
are clear. I do not see al- 
liances with white feminists ~s 
who remain racist and bore 


' me with their inability to 


see their relation to capi- 
talism and confront their 
classism. 
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West Coast Women’s Festival from page 3 


together, to dialog about 
racism; that as women we 
could make a difference. 
Within seconds upon comple- 
tion of our statements, how- 
ever, Robin Tyler ran onto 
the stage, charging us with 
invalidating the work that 
had been done, and with try- 
ing to destroy the festival. 
She denied charges of racism 
simply by the fact of being 
a Jew. Identifying herself 
as a Jew over and over, she 
defended herself from per- 
sonal attack and defended 
the profits made from the 
festival, with promise of a 


videotape of lesbian culture, 


Her defense of profit, in 
the context of identifying 
herself as a Jew was especi- 
ally painful. Her actions 
warrant understanding, in 
that they came from interna- 
lized anti-semitism and fear 
but we must hold her accoun- 
table for her racism, her 
invalidation of others, and 
her power-tripping. 

Her statements threw the 


audience into chaos. Some 
white women yelled for us to 
go home and stop “ruining 
their good time." Could they 
really not see that we had 
come there for a good time 
also? That we would have 
rathered there'd be no -rac- 
ism and classism, so that we 
too could've enjoyed what we 
came there to enjoy--true 
womarispace, for all women? 
Many women listened to all 
that had been said, and were 
terribly confused. Robin 
Tyler, invalidating the uni- 
ty we had accomplished as 
women of color,,Jewish women 
and white women, caused tre- 
mendous pain among al? of us 
who had marched. We left the 
main concert area, meeting 
again in a place remote from 
the chaos. We spoke of our 
pain of invalidation. Many 
Jewish women spoke of their 
fear of being identified 
with Robin Tyler's state- 
ments. We supported each 
other and reaffirmed our so- 
lidarity as Third World, 


Jewish and white women. We 
sang of being family, and 
ended the night with a cul- 
tural festival of our own, a 
true cultural festival in 
which differences were 
shared, supported and cele- 
brated. 

Once again, the next day 
we met. We wore red arm 
bands to identify ourselves 
as those who'd participated 
in the action, in an attempt 
to share information with 
many of the women unaware of 
the issues involved. But the 
joy in solidarity we had ~ 
felt during our march was 
deflated--feminists, once 
again, succeeded in producing 
an event which invalidated 
women of colors’ and Jewish 
womens' concerns and per- 
spectives. 

Some women are continuing 
the struggle begun at the 
WCWMF. The Pacific Center 
for Human Growth(P.0O. Box 
908, Berkeley 94701)is serv- 
ing as the vehicle for info. 
exchange, and many women in 


Treading.” 


feminist writing.” 
— Library Journal 


WE NEED YOUR HELP!! 


conditions 


a magazine of writing by women 
with an emphasis on writing by lesbians 


“There is no magazine I look forward to more eagerly 
than CONDITIONS. . . . CONDITIONS is essential 


—TILLIE OLSEN 


“CONDITIONS is highly recommended for academic 
libraries and is essential for all collections of lesbian/ 


The center needs financial support in the form of donations and monthly pledges. 
This money will be used to pay a staffer, expand the stock, pay bills, etc,. 


$4.50 single issue. 


still available. 


CONDITIONS, P.O. Box 56 
Van Brunt Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 


Pledges and donations in any amount will help the store survive and grow. 
The center also needs staffers and other workers to help with the implementation 


of the demands, 


at 320-5972. 


If you would like to help with the center, make a donation or pledge, or if you'd 
like more information, please ffl] out the pledge form below or give us a call 
Pledges and donations are tax deductible. 

SSSSSSSHSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESS 


PLEDGE FoRM 
X wee.s UKE To MELP IN THE FoLLQwING ways): 


F In a Single one-time pledge. 

8 ina series of pledges to be divided over ___ ruenths in 
regular peyments of gf per month. 

b per month on on ongoing basis. 


zie: 


© PLEASE AML TD: Weal T> Whee: FUMMIST BoonCENTER 2015 £. COLFAX, DEMVER 60206 


© Piaase put me on your mailing list. 
Cl x bewe tima and would like to DO 
Something. Please call ma. 


G x would fits more mation abext 
what's hoppaning ot the center, 
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On Conditions: Five—The Black Women's Issue, guest- 
edited by Lorraine Bethel and Barbara Smith: 
“Reading the collection is not unlike seeing women 
breaking chains with their bare hands.” 

—ALICE WALKER in Ms. 


Subscriptions: $11/3 issues; $6 “‘hardship™ rate, $22 
institutions, $15, $25, $50 supporting subscription; 


Indicate with which issue your subscription should be- 
gin. Card will be sent with gift issue or subscription. 
CONDITIONS: FOUR and subsequent back issues 


bimonthly 


Open 11-6, Mon-Sat & 


Annotated Mail Order 
Catalog of é 
Lesbian, Feminist and Children’s 
books, records and buttons. 


Send three first class stamps 
with your name and address. 
Please print 


Womansplace Bookstore 
Dept. T, 2401 N. 32nd St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 
(602) 856-0456 


“PORNOGRAPHY IS THE THEORY: 


Learn to fight abusive images of women. 
Subscribe to the WAVPM NEWSPAGE: 
the only monthly 
analysis of pornography and media 
violence against women. $15/year. 


SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE 


Progressive views on science and technology 
—addressing elitism, sexism, racism— 
defining a people’s science 
$10/year from Science for the People 
897 Main St., Cambridge, MA 02139 


the bay area are meeting, — 
discussing and strategizing 
for next year's festival. 3 
One of the demands that is 
being brought to Robin Tyler 
is that next year's festival 
be planned by a collective, 
with equal representation of 
women of color and white | 
women. This, as opposed to 
the hierarchical structure 
of this year's festival, 
with Robin Tyler on top. 


-Credit Los 
If next year's festival 
cannot make giant strides 
over this year's event, th 
can and should be no festiv 
A boycott is being consider 
depending on the outcome of ~ 
negotiations. Meanwhile, each 
and every one of us must_com— 
mit to bringing true anti- 
racism into the feminist com- 
munity, and must live up to 
this commitment in ou> every- 
day interactions and events. 


RAPE IS THE PRACTICE” 
— R. Morgan 


indepth feminist 


lesbian activist bureau 


one year subscription - $5, $10, or $1 
x 1485 Cincinnati, OB 45201 _— 
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ig 
' 
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VOICES: A Survival Manual for 
Wimmin---Focuses on health of 
body, mind and spirit; incl- 
udes natural medicine, coping 
poetry, herstory, spiritual 
expression, etc. Produced by 
lesbians, contributions wel- 
comed from all women. 4 is- 
sued, $5.00 ($6. Cdn in US); 
mothers on welfare $2.50; 
womyn in institutions free. 
Sample issue, $l. C/O I. An- 
drews, R.R.#2, Kenora, On- 
tario, Canada PON 3W8. 


2 
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WHEN YOUR HEART IS ON THE 
LEFT...Political posters, T- 


oe 


shirts; women's historical, 
health, "Mutants for nuclear 
*. power", "US out of North Amer- 


ica", “Sacred Motherhood", 
"Witch Hunters", etc. $l for 
catalog (refundable with orde1 
Red Pepper, PO Box 11308-B, 
San Francisco, CA 94101. 


"YOU CAN'T KILL THE SPIRIT. 
IT'S LIKE A MOUNTAIN..." 
Izquierda's vibrant music 
lives on and on for us all on 
their Quiet Thunder album. 

$7 p.pd from Riverbear Music, 
P.O. Box 14113, Portland, OR 
97214, or from your local wo- 
men's music distributor. 


black and 


classifieds 


TYPIST WITH GOOD OFFICE 
SKILLS for two women attor- 
neys. Good benefits, flexi- 
ble hours, $9,500 — $12,000, 
Salary negotiable. (Legal 
skills helpful) Send re- 
sumes to: Bonham and Peake, 
1724 Gilpin St., Denver 80218 


CHARLOTTE BUNCH's: "Feminism 
into the 80s: Facing Down the 
Right", keynote address from 
1980 Lesbians Colorado Con- 
ference, in now AVAILABLE. 
Send $2.50 to Jackie St.Joan, 
1612 St.Paul, Denver, CO 
80206 for mail orders or pick 
up a copy for $2 at Woman to 
Woman Bookstore. 


WOMEN'S WILDERNESS EXPERIENCES 
Fall/winter-Float trips in Big 
Bend park; skiing New Mexico; 
snorkeling in Mexico. Write 
ARTEMIS, Box 3193, Taos, NM 
87571 


WOMEN'S COAST TO COAST LAND 
TRUST. input, info, Womon-Rite 
Inc. 10561 Highway 64 Arling- 
ton Tenn. 38002. 


FREE LIST of red hot, radical 
books about the struggle for 
peace and justice around the 
world. Send 18¢ postage to 
RECON, P.O. Box 14602, Phila., 
PA 19134. 


MADNESS 
NETWORK 
NEWS 


HOLIDAY CARDS BY WOMEN ARTISTS 
Send 2 18¢ stamps for brochure 
and sample card. 3 Women Gra- 
phics, P.O. Box 457, Somer- 


8 quarterly 
ville, MA 02144. csciaa ot ie 
psychiatric inmates / 
DRYWALL & TEXTURE, room addi- anti-psychiatry 
tions, carpentry excellent pe 
references, phone for free es- subscriptions 
(6 issues) 


timates. Chuck Brian, 1263 
Murial, Northglenn. 80233 
457-4269 or 429-4976. 


DGuonuD 


jendividuals $$ —instiations $10 __owersens $10 
—prisoners $1 —free two peychietic inmates 

CLASSIFIED ADS in Big Mama 

Rag are $l for the first 10 sat 

words and 15¢ per word there- 

after. Prepayment is a must. ‘cate 

Ad rate sheets sent on re- nny, 

quest. BMR, 1724 Gaylord, STATE andi ZIP 


Denver, CO 80206. 


MNN, PO Box 684, S.F., Calif. 94101 


MENOPAUSE, CHANGING ROLES, AND 
THE JOB MARKET 
ARE_JUST SOME OF THE TOPICS 


WOMEN’S 
JHEALTH SERVICE 


FREE  CAT= Cute, 
white, 7 months old. Needs a 
new home. Call 322-4463. 


A NATIONAL, FEMINIST, 


READER-PARTICIPATION MAGAZINE 
BY, FOR, AND ABOUT 
WOMEN OVER FORTY 


é 


TEDE WOMAN 
DO. Box 2306 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


send $1.00 for sample issue 


Fieve From WIRE WOMEN AND WAR/EL SALVADOR 
Articles, Poetry, Testimony, Photos, Reportage 


44-page collection includes 

ls Revolution Men's Work? 

El Salvador: the Next Vietnam? 
The Secret Prisons of El Salvador 
What We Are Fighting For 

and many more. $3.00 postpaid 


r Also available 
IN BUILDING THE NEW COUNTRY WE 

ff BECOME THE NEW WOMAN, WIRE’s 
packet on Nicaraguan Women and the 

r Revolution, Available in Spanish and English. 


$3.00 postpaid 


Send check or money order to: 


Women's International Resource Exchange 
(WIRE) 

2700 Broadway #7, 

New York, New York 10025 


Send lor complete list of articles on women in Chie, India. Peru, Brazil, Iran, etc 


BROOMSTICK 


ques §4510 per year in US, $15 in Canada 
aS Se 
Sample copy $2.00 


COVERED IN 


CLINIC 


Women Working 


for 


Better 


BROOMSTICK 
3543 18th St. 
San Francisco, CA 94110 


for Women 


111 East Dale 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 
Phone [303] 471-9492 


November 7th, 1981 


South High School 


1700 E. Louisiana at Franklin 
Denver 


sliding scale ticket 
donation $6.00-$10.00 


Interpretation for Hearing Impaire 
Work Exchange Available 


MARGIE ADAM 


For more information call 


Childcare by Denver/Boulder 
Men's Childcare Network 
for childcare 


Please call 388-3850 


Sage Prodactions, Inc. 
320-6762 
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resources 


BE 


a 


publications 


"You Can't Scare Me...", 


Labor Heroines: 1930s-1980s. 
An interesting pamphlet that 
tells the stories of 10 labor 
activists, including a farm 
worker, cannery worker and 
Ethel Rosenburg's, who was 
convicted in 1953 as an 

“atom spy", story as an organ- 
izer and strike leader. Has 
good photos and graphics. 

From Union Wage, PO Box 40904, 
San Francisco, CA 94140 for 
$2.10, write for bulk rates. 


CAN'T | 


The Women and Technology 
Project distributes publica- 
tions, coordinates the Women 
and Technology Network and 
does educational programs. 
They are a groups of women in- 
volved in the issues of femin- 
ism, environmentalism and 
appropriate technology and are 
working to build connections 
between them. For more info 
contact: Women and Technology 
Project, Women's Resource 
Center, Univ. Center, U of 
Montana, Missoula, MT 59812. 
Send SASE for their list of 
resources. 


T won't! 


Susan Bagby is compiling 


and editing a book on abortion 


experiences, which can be in 
personal narrative between 5 
and 30 pages, poems, line 
drawings and above all direct 
honest experience. There is a 
great need for light to be 
shed on the subject-light 
coming from women themselves, 
sharing. Each woman whose sto- 
ry is chosen will share in.the 
profits from the book. Dead- 
line is December 31, 1981. 
Send to Susan Bagby, 332-b 
Trescony Dr., Santa Cruz, CA 
95060. 


I'LL Die IF I TRY! 


of viewers" according to the 
press release. The story in- 
volves a film photographer 
and a prostitute. Available 
on video cassette as well. 


Equal Time in Equal Space, 
a feminist video presentatio 
about survivors of incest-- 
women taking ‘power over the 
own lives. The video was cre- 
ated by Areadne andthe los — 
Angeles Women's Video Centre, 
and is available from Equal ~ 
Time, c/o Ottie Lockey, 52 ~ 
Admiral Road, Toronto, . 
MSR 2L5 Canada ; 


TLE DIE IF L 
DON'T. TRY - 


Free information about Fe- 
tal Alcohol Syndrome is avail- 
able from the CO Task Force on 
Women and Alcoholism, 2525 W. 
Alameda Ave., Suite 219, Den- 
ver, CA 80219. Information 
includes, "Questions People 
Ask About Drinking Alcohol 
During Pregnancy,” FAS-Relat- 
ed Demographics,", The Most 
Important 9 Months of Your 
Child's Life," and the Span- 
ish translation of "9 Months". 


Big Mama Rag 
1724 Gaylord Street 
Denver, Colorado‘80206 


(¢ 


The National Lesbian and 
Gay Attorney's Referral Dir- 
ectory contains listings of 
gay attorneys around the 
country as well as Canada. The 
purpose of the directory is to 
provide lesbians and gay men 
with access to attorneys sym- 
pathetic to their needs. The 
directory is available for $7 
from GLAD, Two Park Square, 
Boston, MA 02116. Make checks 
payable to NEFIR. 


Bulk Rate 
U.S. Postage 
PAID , 
Denver, CO 


Permit No. 1512 


T pip it! 


-S. Amazon/Bitches, Witches & Dyke 


The Taft-Hartley Act: Right 
to Work Laws: A Threat to Wo- 
men's Right to Organize, a 
new publication from the Lab- 
or Committee of the NOW. Avai- 
lable for 50¢ each for 1-9 
copies, 35¢ each for 10 or 
more from NOW Action Center, 
425 13th Street, NW, Suite 
1048, Washington, DC 20004. 


films 


Not a Love Story, a 70 min- 
ute film made by Canadian 
wonien, is available from the 
National Film Board of Cana> 
da, 125] Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, 16th floor, NYC, NY, 
10020. It is a new film that 
“brings home the depth of 
pornography's antiwoman mes- 
sage to the most skeptiéal, 


/HAT. HAVE. L:DONE? mya" 
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Lesbian photography slide 
show, Jeb will be traveling — 
‘cross country this spring © 
and summer with a 2-hour 
show on lesbian photography . 
from 1850 to 1980. Informa-_ 
tion, inspiration and enter- 
tainment; audiences are lov- 
ing it. If you can help pro- 
duce the show in your town, — 
write Jeb, c/o Glad Hag © 
Books, Box2934, Washington, — 
pe 20013. > 


ery 
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culture 
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Playwrites, scripts wanted 
for production by the Women's 
Community theater. Must ha’ 
only women characters, can_ 


be any length. Send to Liz 


a 


